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o win honours for distinguished service, rely 
4 tee the master stroke of social strategy. Enlist 
the aid of Dewar’s ‘‘White Label’’... veteran cam- 
paigner with more than 60 citations of its own for 
distinguished service. Make the order of the day 
...and night... Dewar’s “White Label’’ and soda. 





HONOURS OF 


The 16th Lancers 


(Queen's Own) 


a — Vittoria — Waterloo — Maharajpore — South 
Africa, 1899-1902 — Marne, 1914 — Ypres, 1914-15 — Somme, 1918. 


R, , Ca/am. 





HONOURS OF 
Dewar’s “White Label” 


Grand Prize... az . . 7 
— Pur- Ne ge me) debe White 
chaseExposition, 0 fen an EO» Label for Excel- 
St. Satilcon \ \ eee lence in Scotch 
than 60 medals » joo — 














White Label 8 years old 
Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9 x 12 full color prints 
of officers, Edition No. 4, 
without advertising, sent 
upon receipt of 25c. Schen- 
7 Import Corp., New 

ork City, pt. N. 


mw 








ewars 
White Labe 
and Victoria Vat” 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 

















. Way, 
Both 86.8 Proof - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1942, Schenley Import Corporation, New York ~Sehealig 








Pipe the easy way to shovel coal 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


OWER plants le coal. b 
Porttoaa In A og modern Aen 
the coal is pulveri 
the fire box through steel pipes. 

But to connect the a. g to burners 
it was often n to make S- 
shaped bends that are and ex- 
pear il a the ge 

ey're in, particles 
pine coal start to 
rod In bitees months ps ectie 

rough, an von spent F 
ing and installation’ has io 
Over again. — 

The engineers. of a Pennsylvania 


and blown into 


d the. 


to start -all 


power plant wondered if rubber hose 


would stand the eerie They 


between coal bin and furnace with no 
expensive forming. 

‘Hose of this s 
tubber was ma 


ial B. F. Goodrich 
and put into the 


pew plant. Installation cost was far 
ess, and the hose lasted not the ei 
months that the steel stood up — 
two years. 

i same research that produced 
this rubber. is continuing ‘pai 
—, war-time ‘restrictions, bringing 

improvements that will mean 
beasee rubber and synthetic products 
for industrial peace. The B,. F. Good- 
rich Co., Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, as Fax 
.B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER ge+4 SYNTHETIC pron 








ANY a time, when the going got 
tough, you’ve probably given 
x your child a helping hand with his 
- homework in geography. 
-But now the picture is reversed. 
© Today your child can help you with 


yer geography. 


Today it takes Jess time to travel from 
New York to Moscow by plane than from 
New York to Miami by train. 


His modern geography book is 


unfolding to him a world that didn’t - 


exist when you went to school. A 
world, for example, in which planes 
are spanning the Atlantic in a matter 
of 400 minutes—and a man can travel 
from New York to Moscow by plane 
in less time than he can go from New 
York to Miami by train—and the 
route from New York to Bombay is 
not a 3-week voyage past Gibraltar 
and Suez, but a 40-hour flight where 
the way stations are Iceland, Oslo, 
and Moscow. 

In this new world, the “rowboat” 
geography you studied as a child has 
been supplemented by today’s “‘avia- 


* 


QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


There are two American four-engine bombers 
flying on today’s world battle fronts. One is the 
Flying hacicg © (B-17), designed by Bosias. 7) ih 
oe nt ig e Liberator (B-24), designed by Co 

idate 


Consolidated has been a big-plane builder for 
more than 15 years. The company is 20 years 
old. Today, in addition to the Liberator (B-24), 
Consolidated also builds the Catalina (PBY) 
Navy patrol bomber, the Coronado (PB2Y) Navy 
patrol bomber, and the Liberator Express (C-87), 
transport version of the Liberator bomber. 


Of the many tens of thousands of aircraft workers at 


AIRCRAFT 


tion” geography. The earth, and all 
the people on it, have become a global 
community. And rather a small one, 
at that. ‘ 
Barriers have been leveled off. 
Oceans are small bodies of water 





From New York to Chungking, China, by 
train and ship, is about 11,300 miles—at 
least a month-long voyage. 





By swift Jong-range plane —via Fair- 
banks, Alaska—Chungking lies only 7500 
miles, or 38 hours, from New York. 


separating nations which must now 
become either friendly neighbors or 
close enemies. No spot on the globe 
is more than 60 hours distant from 
your local airport! 

This is the world your child is 
being taught at school. And it is oxr 
world, as it really is. 


* * * * 


the Consolidated plants in Fort Worth and San Diego, 
almost 40% are women. 


@ e e 
Consolidated was the first < cy long-range 


bombers and huge transport planes by mass-pro- 
duction methods, on a moving assembly line. 


Liberator bombers and transport planes have 
broken all records for both trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific flight. One Liberator flew to London 
in 400 minutes. Another flew from Australia to 
the U.S. in 35 hours and 53 minutes. 


= Jobe-girdling Consolidated _ Liberator, 

“Gulliver,” which carried Wendell Willkie 

oa “th 31,000-mile round-the-world flight, was 

the first plane i in history to span Siberia and cut 

across the Gobi Desert and Mongolia, the first to 
fly from China to the U.S. via Alaska. ; 


We must quickly learn to under- 
stand it. For only then can we look 
beyond the horizons of the present 
toward the future and its promise. 

One thing is already as clear as 
though written in mile-high letters in 
the sky. Our growing air power is 
today becoming a mighty weapon in 
our hands for Victory. Tomorrow it 


‘will be one of the implements with 


which freedom- -loving nations can 


help build and enforce an enduring 
peace. 





A German bomber squadron based in 
Norway could, by flying poise the 
Same distance, Ba Wash ington, D.C, 
Chicago, or Seattle. 


It is this vision which today inspires 
the tens of thousands of American 
men and women whose life and job it 
is to build the finest aircraft in the 
world, faster than they have ever been 
built before. 

e e e 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
San Diego, California «+ Fort ‘Worth, Texas 

Tucson, Arizona, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


* 


The Consolidated Aircraft plants at Fort Worth and 
San Diego cover so much space that company messen- 
gers are equipped-with bicycles and motor scooters, 


Through the use of wood plastics, Consolidated 


is now saving 200 pounds of precious aluminum 
in the construction of each Liberator bomber. 


How. fast will the planes of tomorrow fly? 
A new wind tunnel is now nearing completion 
on the West Coast which will enable aircraft 
manufacturers to test planes flying at speeds 
approaching that of sound itself — 741 m.p.h.l 


On Consolidated’s assembly lines there will soon 
be gigantic planes which will literally dwarf even 
the huge Liberator. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE LIBERATOR, 
CORONADO, CATALINA, LIBERATOR EXPRESS 
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DU BARRY WAS A LADY 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture starring 
RED LUCILLE GENE 


SKELTON: BALL» KELLY 


FEATURED PLAYERS: Virginia O’Brien, 
“Rags” Ragland, Tommy Dorsey and his 
Orchestra 


SCREEN PLAY BY: Irving Brecher. Adapta- 
tion by: Nancy Hamilton. Additional dialogue 
by: Wilkie Mahoney 

DIRECTED BY:............Roy Del Ruth 

PRODUCED BY:............Arthur Freed 


Probably the gayest musical comedy the screen 
has shown for years is MGM’s “Du Barry Was a 
Lady’’. Here is one that makes sense and non- 
sense in congenial proportions. It has taken the 
best features of the big Broadway show which 
ran for about a year and added something 
that only the screen can add. 2 

This story of a mad dream in Technicolor 
provides every opportunity that clever comic 
writers and performers could wish for...plus 
showy proceedings that give a glitter and sparkle 
not equalled since the memorable “Ziegfeld 
Girl”. Without neglecting comedy for one in- 
stant the producers have coneentrated feminine 
beauty and -dazzling decor into an entertain- 
ment that could be reviewed in the beauty 
columns of the newspapers as well.as on the 
amusement page. — 











We are tired of saying that Red Skelton “dood 
it” but in “Du Barry” he “dood it” again. His 
able associates Lucille Ball and Gene Kelly 
deserve top billing and the featured players in 
the cast provide a problem in selection as to 
which was the most perfect. 

“Du Barry” will appeal to all special tastes 
and most of the senses. Particularly those of 
hearing and seeing. The take-off on the Esquire 
Girl attracted prominent artists to Hollywood 
to paint their conceptions of the composite 
American beauty in “Du Barry Was a Lady”. 
If you react to lips and hips and eyes, ankles 
and profiles, rush to your place in the bald- 
headed row. 


DITTIES YOU WILL HEAR MORE OF: 
Cole Porter’s witty and simple tunes give the 
production musical force: “Do I Love You!”, 
“*Katie Went to Haiti!’’, ““Madame, I Like Your 
Crepes Suzettes”, “Friendship”, “Du Barry 


Was a Lady”, “I Love a Petty Girl”. 
PS. All this and Technicolor too! 


NOTE ABOUT FUTURE PICTURE: From 
all sides we hear that the William Saroyan 
story “‘The Human Comedy” directed by 
Clarence Brown, produced at the MGM Studios 
is the most perfect A apse of American life as 
yet revealed by the screen. Mickey Rooney 
stars as the American boy. 
Advertisement 
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Cover Picture—For all the shellacking it took in its 


.Libyan withdrawal, Rommel’s refurbished Afrika 


Korps is now a potent force in Tunisia, while the 
Germans and Italians who were already in that 
sector are equipped with formidable armor such 
as the tank shown in this European photo. For an 
analysis of the current military situation in Tuni- 
sia, turn to page 21. 
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LETTERS 





Proliferating Miasma 

I am amused over the letter of Hugh J. 
Weldon in the Jan. 11 issue in which he says: 
“The intolerable burden of bureaucracy, the 
endless flood of questionnaires, the proliferat- 
ing miasma of rules and regulations . . . are 
rapidly getting us to the point where we must 
. .. go down for the count.” 

Perhaps he meant to be sarcastic, but it 
doesn’t appear that way. Personally, I have 
had the misfortune to be considered a “lan- 
guage bureaucrat” (and therefore an undesir- 
able person to have around) by hundreds of 
people with average education for using far 
more common words than “proliferating mias- 
ma.” It seems to me, therefore, that Mr. Wel- 
don is criticizing the bureaucrats for a fault 
of which he himself is somewhat guilty. 

Somewhere is the_desirable medium point 
in questionnaires. With no offense meant, Mr. 
Weldon probably believes that this point is at 
the educational level of “proliferating mias- 
ma”; I probably prefer the level at which 
“psychology” is a big word; a friend of mine 
may object to any conversation or written 
effort which contains the word “regulation” 
in place of “rule.” 

Surely not all our questionnaires are as 
deadly as a rifle in German or Japanese hands. 

Corp. Cart E. Weser 


Fort Stevens, Ore. 





Not So Nice 

I have missed several issues of NewsweeExK 
. because I have been where you just can’t 
buy them and where reading material just 












NEWSWEEK, FEBRUARY 165, 1943 


isn’t. But now I have here before me a copy 
of your Oct. 12, 1942, issue telling your 
readers the fine job Charles Laughton did 
selling stamps and War Bonds when he was 
in the East, and I must say he’s a fine man 
and did one swell job. 

Then in the same paragraph I read some- 
thing that wasn't so nice [that Laughton 
reported with disgust how some laughed at 
eight sailors who wept with joy at returning 
home after the Battle of Midway]. Having 
been a sailor for nearly sixteen years, I can 
fully realize how happy those sailors were to 
get back home again, and when I read where 
the people Jaughed at them for kneeling down 
and praying and kissing the ground, well, 
that’s just a little too much for me to stand 
for. It’s really a shame we have that kind of 
people living in our wonderful country. Such 
people as that should be made to take those 
sailors’ places for a time and I'll bet my last 
dying dollar if they ever got back from out 
there they wouldn’t be laughing any more. 


Ricuarp C. Horninc 


c/o Fleet Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Work for Older Women 


The newspapers and magazines are filled 
with writings about the shortage of women 
war workers and that we are lagging behind 
in this country. : 

Do you know how many of the advertise- 
ments limit the ages to 45 and 50 years; yet 
there are hundreds of women from 50 to 65 
years that are anxious for jobs. They are 
strong and free to work wherever and when- 
ever wanted. 

It is a great mistake to think that these 
women can do only housework or care for 
children (that the mother may work) or such 
monotonous jobs as are offered them. So far 
as I can see (I have employed many women) 
these women have more strength and stick to 
their jobs better than those younger. 

Why not give the women from 50 to 65 
years a chance to earn? Only those that are 
worth-while would apply, for women at this 
age know their shortcomings, while the young . 
one always thinks that she is good. 


Mrs. Georce C. Trawick 
Chesterfield, Mo. 





Diapers and Rationing 

Just read in the papers where the new fuel- 
rationing order will deprive thousands of babies 
throughout the country of receiving sterilized 
diapers from diaper services. 

Surely something can be done about that 
for while-shortages and rationing can be over- 
come by adults, our babies shouldn’t be af- 
fecied. That’s what this war is for—to protect 
the future generation—the babies of today. 

It’s practically impossible for a mother to 
buy diapers nowadays, not to mention the 
problem of getting help to do the washing at 
home. Then, too, here in New York the fuel 
order has already redyced the amount of hot 
water we obtain so that even if we could find 
the time to wash the little one’s unmention- 
ables: at home, we haven't got the facilities 
to do so. 

This is not one of those things that can be 
pigeonholed and forgotten about. Babies can't 
wait for Capitol Red Tape. 

Mas. Heven CoprersMITa 


New York City 












Note the 
CARBINE... 


“a weapon of great merit” 


“Little has been said of the new army car- 
bine, but we believe it to be a weapon of 
great merit. It is a short rifle, 36 inches 
long, and 5 pounds in weight, half the 
weight of the ordinary rifle. All the men 
and the officers in the infantry who have 
been armed with the pistol will carry the 
carbine instead. That includes sergeants 
and all commissioned officers up through 
majors. It holds 15 cartridges in the maga- 
zine and is semiautomatic, like the Garand 
rifle. It fires a .30 caliber cartridge and is 
accurate up to any distance that soldiers 
usually fire at the enemy. We are begin- 
ning to get production in volume.” 


RoserT P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War. 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting and 
adding machines are still available (under WPB regulations) 
for purchase by plants engaged in war work. 


Our maintenance service from coast to coast, which you have 
come to rely on, is being kept in complete and efficient 
operation. 

Spare parts, too—we are providing for all your Underwood, 
Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher machines — as well as a com- 
plete line of carbon paper and ribbons, unsurpassed in 
quality, for every make of office machine. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Ave., New York 


%& Enlist Your Dollars Buy More War Bonds ToShorten The Duration 
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{i @ The War Production Board wants 
j your old stockings. Now! Imme- 
diately! The silks and nylons will 
be reclaimed and used in the war 
effort. Have your old stockings 
laundered, then send them to your 
local salvage collector. Sock the 
Axis with your stockings! 


“BLACK s WHITE” 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Crown Prince Umberto (see 
page 17) and Crown Princess Marie José 
of Italy, a daughter, Beatrice, Feb. 2. She 
is their fourth child and third daughter. 
... To Sgt. and Mrs. Joe Louis, a daughter, 
Marva Joe, in Chicago, Feb. 8. She is the 
first child of the heavyweight champion, 
who is officially Sergeant Barrow. 


Birtupay: Charles 
A. Lindbergh, 41, 
Feb. 4. Last month 
he was on the West 
Coast on a secret 
mission connected 
with his work at the 
Ford bomber plant 
at Willow Run... 
. Fritz Kreisler, violin- 
ist and composer, 68, 
Wide World pm i Bary ia 
; abe, uth, for- 
Lindbergh mer Yankee baseball 
star, 49, Feb. 7 . . . Jascha Heifetz, violin- 
ist, 42, Feb. 2. 


ANNULMENT: Of the marriage of Lana 
Turner, screen actress, and Stephen Crane, 
broker; in Los Angeles, Feb. 4. Miss Tur- 
ner, who is expecting a child next sum- 
mer, testified that Mr. Crane’s divorce 
from his first wife was not final when she 
and Mr. Crane eloped July 17, 1942. 


Diep: Getulio Vargas, Jr., 24, son of 
President Vargas of Brazil; of infantile 
paralysis, in Séo Paulo, Feb. 2. Plans had 
been made at the Roosevelt-Vargas con- 
ference to send him to Warm Springs, Ga. 
... Frank Burke, 73, retired Secret Service 
agent and ace spy chaser of the last war; 
in Coral Gables, Fla., Feb. 2. One of his 
most spectacular exploits was in 1915 
when he seized Dr. Heinrich F. Albert’s 
brief case in which were plans for sabotage, 
propaganda, and espionage for the Ger- 
man spy ring in the United States .. . 
Frank Calder, 65, president of the Na- 
tional Hockey League; of a heart ailment, 
in Montreal; Feb. 4. Although he never 
played hockey himself, he was the league’s 
only president and successfully mediated 
disputes . . . Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, 67, 
former Premier of Japan and top-ranking 
militarist; his death was reported by the 
Berlin radio, Feb. 4. He expanded the air 
force, equipped the infantry with armored 
cars and anti-aircraft: guns, mechanized 
the engineers corps, and improved the 
transport corps . . . Woodbridge S. Van 
Dyke II, 44, motion-picture director; after 
a long illness, in Hol- 
lywood, Calif., Feb. 
5. A major in the 
Marine Corps Re- 
serve who was mus- 
tered out because of 
illness, he had di- 
rected such films as 
“Trader Horn,” “The 
Thin Man,” “White 
Shadows of the South 
Seas,” and most re- 
cently “Journey for 
Margaret.” 
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‘Through the overcast above 20,000 feet’ 


LEARADIO takes over! 


Seversky Tells How Dependable Communication 
Means Everything to the Pilot 


“Sometime before the radio compass 
was adopted generally”, says Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky, “I had an 
experimental set with me during a 
flight to Mexico City. I was caught 
by bad weather and was forced to fly 
all the way through the overcast 
above 20,000 feet. 

“Locating the airport and descend- 
ing through the overcast to the 
Mexico City airport, which is sur- 
rounded by high mountains, was a 
difficult problem. 

“But Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
in F emanating from the local broad- 
casting station guided me faultlessly 
to the airport. I landed safely before 


a group of worried and astonished 
officials.” 

Other famous pilots who use 
Learadio in their planes are Clyde 
Pangborn, Major Al Williams, Colo- 
nel Roscoe Turner, and Bob Hall. 
Learadio gives faithful dependable 


service with a minimum of mainte- 


nance. 


Earning its mark as the “‘pilot’s 
preference,” Learadio is now stand- 
ard equipment on the better known 
aircraft, including Grumman Am- 
phibians, Wacos, Fairchilds, Cessnas, 
and most civilian and air cadet pilot 
training aircraft and itinerant types 
used in the service of the armed 
forces. 
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NO a WHICH WAY YOU TURN 
0008 C0e are yous = 


VERY new form ... every new record 

... every new report brings new-prob- 
lems in business operation. Staff and facili- 
ties are strained; simple, low-cost ways to 
get the job done are imperative. 


If you are an owner of Addressograph- 
Multigraph products, consider their ex- 
tended use in any or every department of 
your business that works with forms, records 
and reports. A sound approach to better, 
faster, more accurate results ... with a 
minimum load on manpower... is through 
methods made possible by versatile 
Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. 


To find out bow the equipment you al- 
ready have can be adapted to more uses in 
your business, call in a trained Addresso- 
graph or Multigraph representative. The 
practical ideas he has to offer are based on 
results others already enjoy. Call or write 
nearest Agency, or write— 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
EUCLID BRANCH POST OFFICE + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Addressorraph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 
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MR. ALLEN 





. 


Plovesies is, hard work. Charley 
Allen is puffing, perspiring — and feel- 
ing foolish, But he gladly follows 


the doc’s directions. 


Charley’s buying another life in- 
surance policy —and, at the same 
time, another stake in his electric light 
and power company. 

Probably, like most folks, he doesn’t 
look past the policy. But it’s a fact that 
his insurance company will take his 
premium dollars and put them to work 
for him — partly in-utility securities. 

Here are some interesting figures 
furnished by the Institute of Life 


Insurance: 3 
t. As of December 31, 1942, some 
6- million people owned 134 million 


Now, FIFTEEN TIMES 
ON THE OTHER FOOT 
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life insurance policies in 300 different 
companies. 

2. These companies, in turn, owned 
$5,060,000,000 of utility securities. 

3. Through the life insurance com- 
panies alone, therefore, 90% of the 
adult population of the United States 
has a big stake in the utility industry. 

The electric companies under busi- 
ness management—which provide the 
great bulk of the power for America’s 
war production — are built by the 
savings of the same people they serve. 


B® 


Invest in America! Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


Clearly, almost every American has 
a real interest in preserving the Ameri- 
can system of business, management 
under public regulation — the system 
that has produced more goods and 
more services for more people at lower 
cost than any other in the world! 
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“The Voice with the Smile” has always 


been a part of the telephone business 
and we want to keep it that way. 


Even under the stress of war, the 
men and women of the Bell System are 
as anxious as ever to see that you get 
friendly, courteous service. And they 


_ are anxious, too, to give the fastest pos- 


sible service—especially to those who 
need speed to help win the war. 


You can help them by not using Long 
Distance to war-busy centers unless it 
is absolutely necessary. For all your 
patience and understanding so far, 
many thanks. / 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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.. when they used his services . 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





a 


Capital Straws 


I now looks as if Minister Johnson will 
remain in his Australian post indefinitely 
.. . Incidentally, Ambassador to Mexico 
Messersmith would like to retire because 


‘of ill health . . . The best information is 


that Putzi Hanfstaengl hasn’t furnished 
the U.S. with any important facts: Brit- 
ain and Canada didn’t find him much help 
.. The OWI 
and the Agriculture Department are at 
odds over the latter’s refusal to clear its 
press releases, most of which are relatively 
technical, through the OWI .. . If and 
when Thurman Arnold is elevated to a 
court post, Hugh Cex, who has just re- 
turned from a BEW job in London, is a 
good bet to succeed him; he was trained 
in the Arnold school of trust busting. 


Ideology Threat 


It’s still largely subsurface, but concern 
over the possibility of Europe’s going Com- 
munist is beginning to motivate the think- 
ing in certain high circles in Washington. 


Stalin’s failure to join the Roosevelt-- 


Churchill conference, though his reasons 
were reasonable, has spurred the feeling. 
There’s now talk that the U.S. and Britain 
are going to have to make a very good 
showing in Western Europe or Russia will 
certainly emerge the dominant power in 
Europe. As matters stand, it’s believed 
there'll be a strong popular move toward 
Communism in the European countries 
after the war even without encouragement 
from Moscow. If Stalin should. decide to 
push his ideology, many fear nothing 
could stop the trend—unless the U.S. and- 
Britain should succeed in dealing the final 
knockout blow to Germany. 


National Notes 


The shortage of office equipment is 
forcing some government agencies to con- 
siler going on a two-shift basis which, 
incidentally, would help ease Washington’s 
transportation jam . . . ODT officials are 
thoroughly annoyed at the DAR’s stub- 
born insistence on holding its annual con- 
vention in Cincinnati ‘in April, even 
though many another convention has been 
canceled to help ease the transportation 
problem . . . Washington credits the Presi- 
dent's naval aide, Capt. John McCrea, 
with originating the “falling out of the 
Jeep” technique used in Africa for divert- 
ing attention from his boss’. . . Because 


planes are.so heavily loaded, the Post 
Office is discouraging use of air mail by 
business firms for sending out promotion 
and advertising material. 


Army-Navy Notes 


Navy communiqué writers got gray hair 
last week trying to make their reports on 
Pacific action conform with the public 
statements of Secretary Knox . . . Church- 
ill is particularly fond of General Eisen- 
hower and has nicknamed him “Bulldog” 
. . . Marines and soldiers have dubbed 
Guadalcanal’s bloodiest battleground “Chi- 
cago Heights” because of the heavy 
tommy-gun action there . . . Apparently 
because of imperfect dyes, many a Navy 
officer’s khaki uniform for warm-weather 
wear looks a sickly pink under artificial 
light. 


Air Jobs Combined 


Without publicity, the Army Air Forces 
is working on plans to combine the duties 
of navigator and bombardier. About two 
years ago, the plan was tried for 30 days 
and then abandoned on the theory that 
the jobs are too specialized to permit 
interchange of personnel. However, the 
pendulum has again swung the other way 
and soon men will be trained for both 
jobs, even though it means doubling the 
length of the training period. Once the 
men are trained, it will be possible for the 
navigator and bombardier to spell each 
other on long trips or in tight situations, 
and in some cases a plane. will carry only 
one man for both jobs. 


Political’ Straws 


Democratic Congressional leaders now 
privately admit that the New Deal has 
lost control of both Houses; a bipartisan 
group rules in each . . . The freshmen GOP 
senators attend “school” every week; at a 
luncheon session an older Republican 
member coaches them on the ins and outs 
of legislation and. methods of dealing with 
government agencies . . . Freshman Rep. 
Will Rogers took on a dangerous antago- 
nist when he criticized Dies, who’s known 
as one of the ablest speakers and debaters 
in the House . . . Wisconsin’s Progressive 
leaders, who led their party out of the 
GOP ranks in 1934, are laying plans to 
hop on the Republican bandwagon in 1944. 


Directive Difficulty 

The Army directive which removed offi- 
cers under 28 from Washington duty has 
created undercover hard feeling. Some 
branches of the Army took the directive 
at face value and eliminated the younger 
men. Since then, they’ve had difficulty in 
securing suitable replacements and. in 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 





some instances, this has resulted in im-. 


pairment of the work of these branches. 
Other offices have taken advantage of 
loopholes and managed to get younger 
men excused. This has created ill-feeling, 
not only among some of those sent to the 
field, but also among the higher officers 
who stripped their branches. 


Hitler Rumor 

The best-informed Washington sources 
regretfully say they can’t subscribe to 
suddenly popular theories that Hitler is 


_ dead. The men whose business it is to 


know as much as possible about goings-on 
in the enemy countries say Hitler is either 
at the front, as the Nazis claim, or in 
seclusion at Berchtesgaden. They believe 
his non-appearance in public signifies only 
the deteriorating internal situation in 
Germany. Apparently Hitler and party 
leaders think it best to let subordinates 
bear the brunt of the criticism now, to 
uphold the principle that the Fiihrer can 
do no wrong, make'no mistakes. 


Trends Abroad 


Allied forces in Tunisia haven’t made 
a major effort to drive a wedge between 
Rommel and Arnim: fighting in the central 
area has been mainly strong raids and 
skirmishes, despite Axis efforts to make 
them seem vitally important .. . Military 
men say the importance of Soviet air 
supremacy in the Stalingrad victory can’t 
be overexaggerated . . . Incidentally, a pilot 
scarcity brought on by.a gasoline short- 
age that forced cuts in training pro- 
grams is being offered as another reason 
for the Luftwaffe’s decline . . . The Vatican 
is likely to protest soon about Nazi treat- 
ment of priests in Belgium; it has full de- 
tails of the persecution . . . New-type 
searchlights, improved over the 1940-41 
models, are credited with a major share in 
the success of London’s supplemented anti- 
aircraft defenses. 





Generals’ Surrender 


Without detracting from Russia’s armies, 
sources which should know offer an addi- 
tional reason for the surrender at Stalin- 
grad of top German officers. Most of the 
commanders, particularly those of the Sixth 
Army, were members of the Prussian no- 
bility. For some time they’ve been con- 
vinced that the Nazis have arranged a 
policy of “extermination with honor” of 
their caste. It first became clear when the 
Nazis quietly revoked the order exempting 
from front-line duty the last male heir to 
families of German nobility. Since then, 
General von Studnitz and Maj. Friederich 
von Luckner, nephew of the famous Count 
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Felix von Luckner, have been killed while 
carrying out perilous assignments on the 
Russian front. At Stalingrad, it might have 
been possible to evacuate the most valuable 
officers by plane up until the last week or 
so, but no effort was made. 


New Nazi Locomotives 


Neutral sources provide some details 
about the railroad equipment Germany is 
hastily turning out in an attempt to meet 
its transportation crisis. The “Victory” 
locomotives are faster, lighter (26 tons of 
iron are saved), and more quickly built 
by some 6,000 man-hours. Weight of tend- 
ers has been reduced from 26 to 16 tons, 
but capacity increased from 8 to 10 tons. 
Freight-car weight has been cut by one- 
third, but capacity increased by one- 
fourth. On a test run in German-occu- 
pied Russia, one of these new trains is 
supposed to have survived a fast trip of 
5,000 kilometers (3,100-plus miles) in top 
shape. 


Canadian Notes 


Observers are still predicting a Cabinet 
shake-up, although Chief Justice Lyman 
Duff's decision to remain in office another 
year has upset previous prognostications 
. .. It’s a good bet that John Grierson, 
former National Film Board head, will 
make a success of the Minister of Infor- 
mation job—political graveyard of two 
predecessors . . . Canadian officials are 
again becoming disturbed over the possi- 
bility of token air raids along the Eastern 
Seaboard: fire-prevention inspection is be- 
ing stepped up and new ARP workers re- 
cruited . . . Canadian postal authorities 
are working on a plan to give priority 
(through specially marked envelopes) to 
mail going to hospitalized soldiers both at 
home and abroad. 


South African Unrest 


There’s been no news of it for some time, 
but subversive elements in the Union of 
South Africa are still active. Recently, 
they put up vigorous undercover opposition 
to Prime Minister Smuts’s successful pro- 
posal to send South African soldiers be- 
yond the continental limits. Apparently 
stirred up by still-uncaptured Nazi agents, 
local opponents of Smuts have sabotaged 
power plants and communications lines in 
the Transvaal and once succeeded in cut- 
ting wires between Pretoria and Johannes- 
burg for nineteen hours. One report has it 
that an attempt against Smuts’s life was 
nipped only because a loyal citizen tipped 
off police. 


Latin American Lines 


Despite denials, indications increase that 
Mexico will try soon to send abroad a 
token expeditionary force . . . At Buenos 
Aires social functions recently, a British 
diplomatic attaché cordially talked with a 
Jap representative he mistook for a Chi- 
nese, and a Mexican diplomat affably chat- 
ted with the new Nazi military attaché 
without noticing his Swastikaed uniform 


’ . . . Rumors that President. Roosevelt 





would visit Mexico on his return from 
Africa gained so much credence that one 
Mexico City newspaper sent a reporter to 
Vera Cruz to cover his arrival . . . With 
one deal for a cement plant almost com- 
pleted, Panama is counting on large-scale 
war and postwar industrial investments by 
U.S. firms. 





Incentive Pay’s Chances 


Papert early employer acceptance, es- 
pecially in the Detroit area, of the CIO’s 
suggestion for “increased weekly earnings 
for increased production.” There may be 
trouble ironing out the details, but a survey 
of a half-dozen top Detroit industrialists 
shows overwhelming approval of the theory 
of incentive pay. In fact, some of the auto 
leaders have long urged return to the sys- 
tem, abandoned some time ago because of 
union opposition. The industrialists several- 
ly estimate that incentive pay would in- 
crease production by from 15 to 50%, 
partly because it would help cut down 
absenteeism. 


BLS Index Coverage 


Allegations, particularly by labor groups, 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index doesn’t reflect actual con- 
sumer costs aren’t entirely true. The BLS 
index, yardstick for most government ac- 
tions affecting, consumers (Little Steel for- 
mula, for instance), does measure over- 
the-counter prices. Interviewers, in _per- 
sonal calls, get both the ceiling prices and 
the prices paid by the buyer. They fre- 
quently discover ceiling violations, take 
them into account in the index, but don’t 
report them to enforcement authorities in 
order not to shut off sources. However, the 
BLS admits the’ index doesn’t now cover 
under-the-counter operations and out-and- 
out black market activities and is trying to 
work out methods of compensating for 
these factors. 


Public’s Stock Boom 


Wall Street veterans report a unique 
angle to the bull market now apparently 
developing in common stocks. Though the 
public’s interest in low-priced issues is still 
far from that of the late ’20s, the little 
man this time seems to be getting in on the 
ground floor. Usually, heavy public par- 
ticipation comes in at the tail end of a 
boom—just when the tide is getting ready 
to turn. With the fear of inflation growing, 
Wall Street expects increased public specu- 
lation and a consequent boom unless, of 
course, government agencies step in and 
stem the trend. 


Business Footnotes 


The long-promised war pennies, made of 
zinc-coated steel to save copper, will be in 
circulation within a week or so . . . Ex- 
ample-of the scare effect of the WMC’s 
work-or-fight order: A musician closed 
down his small music school, throwing five 
teachers out of work, and hurriedly began 
hunting a musician’s job in a war plant ... 
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Congress is sure to pass some form of pay- 
as-you-go tax plan, but the Ruml plan, as 
such, won’t be approved .. . The Army is 
switching from all-wool to 25% wool blan- 
kets for men stationed in this country ani! 
living in barracks. Soldiers sent overseas 
will still get the all-wool blankets . . . The 
Army’s Quartermaster Corps is earning 
dividends on its policy of spreading textile 
orders among numerous and widely scat- 
tered small plants; even if a strike is called 
at several plants, it doesn’t make much of 
a dent in over-all production. 





Entertainment Lines 


ieee pointing to an early settlement 
of Petrillo’s ban on phonograph records: 
Victor is preparing an extensive spring 
advertising campaign, Columbia is work- 
ing on.selection of Hollywood screen tunes, 
and some top-rank concert artists now 
have recording dates for March. and April 
. . . Movie studios are backing off from 
scheduled films which would touch on the 
controversial North African _ situation. 
Stories on de Gaulle, Giraud, and a pic- 
ture called “Brazzaville” are all being held 
up ... Paramount won’t talk, but it’s 
true that Spanish Ambassador Cardenas 
protested against the film “For Whom the 
Bell Tolls,” and now the release date, set 
for April, has been indefinitely postponed 
. . . Despite rumors, the film version of 
Irving Berlin’s “This Is the Army” will 
stick closely to the stage show. Incidental- 
ly, when the movie is completed, the cast 
will go to Britain for performances there. 


Plane Design Change? 


New scientific discoveries, worked out 
in collaboration with military men, may 
bring important changes in bombing-plane 
designs. Medical men have warned that 
in present combat planes gunners are too 
far from the aiming window and that fre- 
quently their view is obstructed by gadg- 
ets and structural barriers. Cockpit in- 
strument panels on the whole are too large 
and too intensely lighted. Excessive noise 
within the planes may require additional 
soundproofing, conversion to high fidelity 
microphones and earphones, and the de- 
velopment of acoustical devices to shield 
the mouth and ears. 


Press Notes 


It’s now certain that there'll be an- 
other cut in newsprint, though how much 
isn’t known; it will probably be imposed 
in April . . . Jimmy Jemail, The New 
York Daily News’s “Inquiring Fotog- 
rapher,” will shortly launch a syndicated 
column called “The Inquiring Reporter.” 
It will be handled by the Chicago Trib- 
une-New York News Syndicate 
Reece’s, a Liverpool dine-and-dancery, is 
optimistically running “When you get to 
England” ads in a New York paper . .. 
“Cholly Knickerbocker Says,” the famous 
New York society column of the late 
Maury Paul, is being carried on in The 
New York Journal-American by a virtual 
unknown—Eve Brown. 














How are you going to face the man 
with the empty khaki sleeve? 


. the tragic troops will come back—arms, 
eyes, legs gone. Many would have been whole men, 
many others would be live men, if enough planes, tanks, 


guns had been there, in time. 


Those cripples will be around all the rest of your life 
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to remind you (they'll never let you forget) that you went 





hunting the day you could have produced enough to save 
: that arm ... you slowed down your work at the cost of that 
; man’s eyes ... you didn’t convert your plant in time to save 
: that man’s leg ... you kept your eye on your political job 
‘ instead of the war—and threw away a hundred lives. 
st 
e. Aren’t your few extra dollars, your political power, . 
your so-called “rights” going to seem pretty unimportant 
it when you look into the eyes of a cripple and know that 
Wy 
e you made him one? Then let’s get on full speed with our 
at , . 
0 job of winning the war, thinking of nothing else, and so 
Pa 
g- make the casualties as few as possible. 
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Trends 





The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





The Navy is bracing itself for more bad 
news from the Battle of the Atlantic. Sub- 
marine attacks in the greatest volume 
of the war are expected to start soon 
after mid-March, when the weather im- 


proves. 


An ominous sign in recent weeks has been 
the smaller number of U-boats in the ship- 
ping lanes. It leads Washington experts to 
believe that before their regular tours of 
duty ended many subs have been called in 
for refitting, possibly with new equipment, 
in making ready for the all-out effort. 


Losses could be high enough to wipe out 
our expected 1943 new merchant tonnage 
increase, if each unit of the submarine 
armada were as successful as was each 
U-boat in last year’s campaign. 


Better news is expected after July 1. By 
that time, escort ships will be rolling out 
in effective quantities. With enough escorts 
the Navy believes it can see cargoes across 
the Atlantic as safely as it convoys the 
troopships. 


Ohoeninet labor and the big farm groups, 
the most powerful pressure organizations 


* in the nation, have squared off for what 


promises to be a knockdown fight [see 
pages 52 and 60]. Knockout for both is a 
possibility. 


The issue: Who’s to blame for soaring 
prices? The labor group—AFL, CIO, rail 
brotherhoods, and the Farmers Union— 
wants higher wages and subsidies to keep 
farm prices down. The farm’ group—the 
Grange, Farm Bureau Federation, Co-op 
Council—want higher farm prices, nothing 
to do with price subsidies, and would like 
to see wages kept down. 


The slugging will be done before Congres- 
sional committees. Alignments on Capitol 
Hill appear likely to work in the farm 
bloc’s favor, since the combination of Re- 
publican and conservative Democrats is not 
only farm-minded but inclined to favor 
anti-labor legislation. 


FH, igh cost-of-living note: In the last year 
and a half, the Army ration cost has risen 
from 48 cents to 55 cents per man a day. 


Basic draft policy and the whole man- 
power picture are coming in for reexamina- 
tion in Congress [see page 25]. Increasing 
demands of the armed services on the one 
hand and the war industries on the other 
are beginning to impress upon the U.S. the 


facts of war our enemies and most of our 
Allies have known for a long time—mainly 
that you can’t have your manpower cake 
and eat it, too. 


Family status vs. the job is the issue in the 
current draft discussions. In a “hard” war, 
dependency is largely ignored and the job 
held by the individual is all-important in 
deciding whether or not to draft him. 
That’s the situation in Britain. Many con- 
gressmen still believe this can be a “soft” 
war on the home front, and families won’t 
have to be broken up. In the end, it seems 
probable that hard-war proponents will 
prevail. 


Are jobs available for family men ordered 
to change occupations? In general, yes. But 
many men will have to move to other 
cities to get them. 


Organized labor stands to gain under 
work-or-fight. Workmen forced to move 
from nonessential jobs can look only to the 
unions to protect their seniority and assure 
them of their old jobs back after the war, 
since the government has taken no such 
steps and probably won’t unless a National 
Service act is passed. 


Fits and conveniences will be eliminated 
rapidly now that labor as well as materials 
is a shortage factor. Note that such luxury 
businesses as jewelry were the first to be 
declared nonessential. The defrilling will be 
more noticeable to the average civilian 
when he loses his bootblack and tailor: 


The work-or-fight order was Paul Mc- 
Nutt’s substitute for a labor-conscription 
law, opposed by organized labor and not 
pressed, up to now, by the Administration. 
There’s opposition in Congress to using Se- 
lective Service to club men into war work, 
but it’s doubtful if the legislators are yet 
ready to act on the unpopular National 
Service act. 


Longer hours for the people left in non- 
essential and borderline industries are in 
prospect as the labor shortage begins to 
pinch. These pursuits probably will be 
brought up to the 48- or more-hour week of 
war industries, in cases where overtime 
payments don’t squeeze the employer 
against price ceilings. Union frills, such as 
feather bedding and other practices which 
keep idle workers standing by, will un- 
doubtedly go eventually. though there'll 
probably be a fight first. Hoarding of labor 
by management likewise will end, probably 
ee a guaranteed 40- to 48-hour work 
week. 


The fight between Wilson and Eberstadt 
at the WPB probably hasn’t been patched 
up permanently by Donald Nelson’s min- 
istrations. Both men are tough, able, and 
determined to do their jobs as they see 


them—and each sees in his own function 
the prime mechanism for controlling muni- 
tions output [see page 57]. 


Nelson will try to avoid a showdown in 
the belief that another WPB shake-up 
would spur Congressional advocates of a 
new war mobilization body which would 
lessen the WPB’s importance. But if a 
blowoff can’t be avoided, Nelson can be 
expected to drop Eberstadt and retain 
Wilson. . 


Basic production planning methods can be 
expected to remain the same regardless of 
the final outcome of the squabble. Eber- 
stadt’s Controlled Materials Plan and Wil- 
son’s me scheduling are here to 
stay. The argument between the two arose 
when Wilson insisted that CMP allocations 
should be made subject to his production 
schedules, giving him, in effect, the final 
word on materials. Nelson backed this posi- 
tion in the case of the critical component 
shortages. 


The Treasury’s tax strategy is beginning 
to emerge. It’s this: to delay the start of 
pay-as-you-go, which is now inevitable, un- 
til July 1. By then, the first two install- 
ments on last year’s tax will be collected, 
and the argument will be made that douv- 
ble payments will only have to be mace 
for the last half year to get the plan going 
without forgiving any taxes. 


The tax outlook: A compromise between 
the Ruml plan, which would skip payment 
of last year’s taxes, and the Treasury plan, 
which aims at placing the nation on a pay- 
as-you-go basis while paying last year’s 
taxes. A possibility: that beginning July 1, 
collections at the source will begin on the 
6% normal levy and the 18% surtax in 
the first $2,000 bracket, plus the 5% Vic- 
tory tax. Discussions are also heard of — 
forgiving the 6% normal and the 13% first 
‘bracket surtax for last year but collecting 
surtaxes in the higher brackets. 


a Brown is leaning strongly toward 
simplifying price-control procedures. He 
quietly let it be known last week that he’s 
“toying with the idea” of removing luxury 
items from the price umbrella. Britain's 
price-control system operates along simi- 
larly simple lines and excludes such items 
as jewelry and liquor 


B e skeptical of reports that the East 
Coast pleasure-driving ban will be lifted in 
late spring. They are based on the belief 
that more gasoline will be made available 
when the heating-oil season ends. What 
this hope doesn’t take into consideration 
is the continued demands of the war in the 
European theater which will continue tc 
drain gas from the East Coast. 
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THESE ARE THE NEW ARCTIC SHELTERS for the Army Air Forces; the one at 
the left is up and in use; the other at the right is being erected. These shelters 


N THE ARCTIC, where the temperature 
I often hits 65 degrees below, with 
howling snow storms the rule and not 
the exception, it’s mighty tough to re- 
pair an airplane engine. 


It’s tough to keep fingers nimble for 
working on parts and it’s equally tough 
on the engine itself. 


Yet, the Army Air Forces are meeting 
this problem with portable shelters—a 
vast number.of them. You see two pic-- 
tured above. 


These ingenious structures have semi- 
circular ribs of laminated wood. These 
ribs are covered with heavy fabric mat- 
tresses; two for the roof and sidewalls 
and one each for the front and back. 


These mattresses are lined with 
Fiberglas,* an unusually light yet effi- 
cient insulating material made of glass 
in fibrous form. 


The lightweight Fiberglas gives 
these shelters a number of advan- 
tages. They can be carr‘ed in 
large numbers by cargo planes. 
They are compact when 








For keeping fingers nimble... 


knocked down and save shipping space. 
They are so easy to handle that they 
can be put up in an hour and taken down 
in even less time. 


And because of its high insulating value, 
Fiberglas saves about 20,000 pounds of 
fuel per season over what would be 
needed to heat an uninsulated shelter. 
This provides an additional saving of 
shipping space to transport other supplies. 


In addition, these shelters are engi- 
neered to stand up to most arctic gales; 
so cleverly built that, if bigger working 
or living space is needed, two or more 
shelters can be put end to end. In every 
part, they are highly resistant to i fm 
moisture, and rot. 


In designing and producing these in- 
genious structures, full credit goes to 


* Army Air Forces technicians . . . also to 


the company @ of farm-build- 
ing and equipment engineers 
now devoting its major efforts 
to war production. 


Many wartime uses of Fiber- 
@ Name supplied on request. 
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are so light and com pact that they can be flown in large numbers to advanced 
bases where strategy demands airplane maintenance in this global war. 


glas like this one prevent us from sup- 
plying as much of this material as is 
desired to insulate houses and aid in the 
fuel-saving program on the home front. 


But we’re mighty proud that both the 
Army and the Navy are finding Fiber- 
glas so valuable to them. 


To meet these needs our production 
is being constantly expanded. We are 
determined to let nothing stand in the 
way of supplying enough Fiberglas for 
vital wartime uses, where Fiberglas is 
the only suitable material for the job 
to be done. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiber- 
glas Canada, Lid., Oshawa, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 


eT. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














I just couldn’t sit home any longer— 
waiting for your letters, worrying, but 


doing so little to bring you home sooner. 


You see I started in this week at the war plant. 
They’ re training me to be a drill press operator. 
And you can just wipe that grin off your face, 
you big goof. The foreman says I’Il make a 
darn good one! 


So here’s a picture of me in my uniform. 
Remember how you used to wipe the flour 
smudges off my nose? Well, you ought to 
seé me now—I’m a regular grease monkey. 


I admit I was pretty scared the first 

day, until I got up nerve to really look 

the place over. I was afraid it would be like 
working_in a dungeon—all dark 

and dingy! 


But it’s not like that at all. 

Why, the plant’s as bright and cheery as 
our own kitchen. Even has that new 
fluorescent lighting! 


Se SBP a ese wees a 


I wish I could tell you what we’re making. I can’t— 
but I hope one of them may find its way to you 
someday—just when you need it most. So I’m 
sending my love with every one —and a prayer. 


3 oe 


so 


5°s 


I’m not counting the minutes any longer, because 


I know you’ll be back pretty soon. 
So, darling .... 
Oh, oh. There’s the oil now! 


General Electric is doing many things to speed 
war production. One is to supply G-E MAZDA 
lamps—plus the expert engineering advice needed 
to keep lighting at top efficiency. If lighting could 
work harder for you, call the nearest G-E Lamp 
office, or your G-E 
lamp supplier, or your 
local electric service 


> 
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Axis Armies Take It in Europe, 
But Japs Punch Back in Pacific 


Tunisia Strongest Point 
in Sagging Nazi Battle Lines; 
Nipponese Air Power Grows 


Every event in Europe and Africa last 
week stood out like a signpost on the road 
to victory over Germany and Italy. The 
Russian triumphs at Stalingrad and Ros- 
tov, the stepped-up tempo of Anglo-Amer- 
ican air raids, the crisis in Italy—there was 
no ambiguity in the meaning of these 
things. But in the Pacific, where in many 
ways the United Nations are fighting their 
most dangerous enemy, the Japanese once 
again gathered their strength for a decisive 
action. 

The war in the Pacific was more bitter 
and relentless than the struggle in Europe. 
Neither side asked for or gave any quarter. 
And they fought on battlefields which were 
like nothing ever seen in the Old World. 
One was the steaming hot seas and islands 
of the Solomons chain. The other lay in the 
mountains and jungles of New Guinea and 
in the treacherous waters northwest of 
Australia. 

The struggle in the Solomons was waged 
on land, sea, and in the air with all ele- 
ments mixed up in the same actions. The 
Japanese attack on an American convoy 
south of Guadalcanal on the night of Jan. 
29 was a good example. The Japanese 
planes were apparently torpedo-carrying 
land bombers. For the first time they made 
the attack under cover of darkness, light- 
ing up the targets with flares and even 
coming down to strafe the warships. 

This air-sea battle was tied in with land 
action on Guadalcanal. The convoy evi- 
dently carried reinforcements to that is- 
land and got through safely while a Navy 
spokesman said that Tokyo’s claims of 
having sunk two battleships and three 
cruisers were “grossly exaggerated.” On 
Guadalcanal itself the Americans advanced 
to the northwestern tip of the island and 
hemmed in the remaining Japanese in a 
15-mile-long pocket. 

But these actions were only part of a 
much larger picture. All through the Solo- 
mons, moving in and out among the islands 
and flying through tropical rain and mist, 

erican and Japanese warships and 


planes fought sharp but indecisive actions. 
It was skirmishing on a grand scale, and 
the initiative seemed to rest with the Japs. 
The Navy appeared to interpret it as an 
attempt by the Japanese to retake Guadal- 
canal— although discrepancies between 
communiqués and statements by Secretary 
of the Navy Knox created confusion. 
One factor that stood out during these 
operations was the growth of Japanese air 
power in the Solomons. Raids on Guadal- 
canal were resumed, and the Japs used 
planes increasingly against American sur- 


face forces. The emphasis seemed to be on 
a multiplicity of air bases—either strips 
hewn out of the jungle or lagoons equipped 
for seaplane operations—from which Amer- 
ican strength could be whittled down and 
support given to any large-scale naval 
action. 

In New Guinea, the Japs also laid the 
groundwork for further aggressive moves. 
The air battle over Wau showed the en- 
larged enemy strength. Between New 
Guinea and the Netherlands Indies, the 
narrow waters that lead down to the coasts 
of Australia were astir with enemy activity. 

The struggle in the Pacific was still a 
battle on the outermost bastions of Japan’s 
empire. But in Europe and Africa, the 
United States and Britain struck at the 
heart of the Axis power with air raids and 
threats of invasion. That fact was brought 











New Guinea: No quarter was asked or given in the Pacific 
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home to the Italians in violent form by 
the Anglo-American air assaults from north 
and south. The immediate reaction was the 
most sweeping reorganization of the Fascist 
government in years. 

Mussolini used to term any switches in 
his regime “changes of the guard” and pass 
them off as a means of adding new blood 
to official ranks. But this time practically 
the entire Cabinet quit after a bitter row 
on the introduction of more stringent ci- 
vilian mobilization measures, and the Min- 
isters were replaced not with new men but 
with old men called from retirement while 
Mussolini himself took over the major 
posts. Even the Duce’s son-in-law, Count 
Ciano, resigned as Foreign Minister. The 
count, Italy’s most renowned playboy, was 
given the curious post of Ambassador to 
the Vatican. 

The Italians saw the shape of things to 
come written in the air raids, but they also 
saw it in Winston Churchill’s swing across 
North Africa. The Prime Minister de- 
parted from his conferences in Turkey full 
of satisfaction, stopped in Cypress, held 
an exuberant press conference in Cairo, 
and then turned up for a victory parade in 
Tripoli. His congratulations to the Eighth 
Army had as portentous a sound as burst- 
ing bombs to the Italians. Next Churchill 
appeared at Allied headquarters in North 
Africa for a day and arrived in London 
Sunday. 


Escape From a Sub 


This story of the saga of a Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress was wirelessed by Merrill 
Mueller, Newswerx’s correspondent in 
North Africa. 


Last Dec. 19 the Flying Fortress Name- 
less took off from a field somewhere in 
America and followed the compass course 
to war set by her navigator, Second Lt. 
Earle Millichamp, 24, of Lake Wales, Flor- 
ida. Within 25 days Nameless was de- 
stroyed over enemy lines, her crew cap- 
tured, and then, in an almost unbelievable 
air-force saga, most of her officers were 
rescued from a sinking Italian submarine 
in mid-Mediterranean. 

Earle Millichamp told me the story: 
“We'd just started for our base after a 
raid when Messerschmitts jumped us. It 
was dusk, and we had difficulty keeping 
in formation after the enemy’s second at- 
tack had damaged Nameless. As the rest 
of the formation disappeared another Mes- 
serschmitt shot out one engine and the 
aileron and ripped up the wing so we 
crash landed. We all piled out and set the 
plane afire. I helped the bombardier break 
up and throw the pieces of the Norden 
bomb sight for miles around in the desert. 

“Suddenly 50 Italians supported by a 
light tank appeared and made us prison- 
ers. We were driven immediately to Gabés 
where we were fed at one of the enemy’s 
largest air bases. We continued to Tripoli, 
where we underwent a couple of terrific 
air raids. Those RAF boys sure lay it on. 
That port was a mess. 

“On the afternoon of Jan. 18 we were 
rushed to an Italian iiner, but it sailed 





Acme-Radiophoto 
Victory: Churchill clasps the hand 
of General Montgomery at Tripoli 


without us. At dusk, as another heavy 
air raid started, we were pushed into a 
twelve-year-old 600-ton submarine and 
were told that we were being taken to 
Taranto and to be prepared for an un- 
comfortable voyage which would last five 
days. ; 

‘ “In the sub, we found a mild little Eng- 
lish major, named J. W. Street. He turned 
out to be one of the toughest and nicest 
guys we ever met. We were locked in what 
had been the forward torpedo compart- 
ment and we all got sick quickly that 
night when the Mediterranean kicked up 
her heels.” 

On the morning of Jan. 14, the pilot of 
a Beaufort bomber from Malta on con- 
voy-escort duty thought he saw a wake in 
the choppy sea. Then suddenly he observed 
the entire foredeck of the submarine as 
she rose and fell in the seas trying to 
make time on the surface. The Beaufort 
swept in and dropped four bombs in a 
second which blew several of the Italian 
crew out of the conning tower. 

Millichamp described what happened 
down below: “All lights went out, every- 
thing loose went crashing around inside 
the ship and every bit of giass started 
flying through the hulls of the interior like 
shrapnel. One of our boys was badly cut. 
Major Street ripped the sheets off the 
bunk and bandaged the American by the 
light of matches. 

“Then we heard more explosions in the 
distance and suddenly there was a bang- 
ing noise in the compartment next to ours. 
It was part of the crew ordered below to 
release us.” 

Less than 2 miles away three heavy 
British destroyers bore down on the sub- 
marine, all guns firing. Millichamp said: 
“Major Street and I took a look at those 
destroyers and ran toward the stern. A 
few of the other boys went over the side 
and used the sub’s frame as a shield. Street 
and I jumped in and hung onto the sub’s 


stern as three shells hit her and she started 
to dive to the bottom. 
““We swam away toward one destroyer, 
which now stopped firing, but Major 
Street, who had been a prisoner longer, 
rapidly tired. I had shed most of my 
clothes and was managing all right in the 
choppy sea.” [Millichamp is a former life- 
guard.] So I asked the major: ‘How are 
you making it?’ He nearly choked as he 
tried to continue to swim and told me: 
‘All right, son. You go ahead.’ I just 
grabbed his shirttail and pretty soon we 
were having a cigarette with the crew on 
the destroyer.” 

I asked Millichamp which moment 
stood out in his memory. He said: “Damn 
that Mediterranean. It was cold.” 


Planned Bombings 


The great four-engined planes of the 
RAF Bomber Command freighted their 2- 
and 4-ton bombs over Axis Europe again 
last week in one of the heaviest series of 
raids on record. Cologne and Hamburg 
took a pounding..So did Lorient, and so 
did Turin and Spezia, the Italian naval 
base on the Mediterranean. 

There was method in the rain of block 
busters. By and large, the RAF was direct- 
ing its bombing against the Nazi U-boat 
campaign. Cologne has been partly re- 
paired by the Germans since the 1,000- 
plane raid last spring, and the British 
evidently suspected “that production of 
submarine parts that the city formerly 
manufactured has begun again. 

Hamburg is a center for the construction 
of the submarines and the Germans showed 
how seriously they regarded raids by great- 
ly strengthening the city’s defenses. Its 
foray over Hamburg cost the RAF sixteen 
planes. Lorient is a U-boat operational 
base and the British have lately been con- 
centrating on making the town vietually 
unlivable for technicians who service the 
subs in their bomb-proof pens. 

The raid on Northern Italy was the first 
since last December, when Turin was the 
target for a-sustained offensive. In addition 
to keeping the Italians from resuming pro- 
duction in Turin, the raid probably had 
the desired effect on Fascist morale at a 
time when the cities of Sicily are being hit 
hard from the Mediterranean. The fact 
that Spezia was also bombed should 
demonstrate to the Italian Navy that no 
harbor along its entire Mediterranean coast 
is now out of range of Allied planes based 
either on England or on Africa. 


Eisenhower’s Task 


The first fruits of the Casablanca con- 
ference appeared on Feb. 6 when Lt. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, commander of the 
Allied expedition to North Africa, was 
appointed commander in chief of a newly 
created North African theater of opera- 
tions embracing Tunisia, Algeria, and 
French Morocco. The shift presumably 
will have the effect of extending Eisen- 
hower’s over-all command to the British 
Eighth Army as it moves into Tunisia. 
It also laid the foundation for an Allied 
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Newsweek—Fore 


The Americans, British, and French faced a strong Axis Army 


North African springboard for an attack 
on the southern shores of Europe. 

That was the grand strategic plan in 
the Mediterranean zone, and its pattern 
was already indicated by a stepped-up 
Allied air offensive against Italy. Naples 
was hit badly in a heavy raid by Consoli- 
dated Liberators while Boeing Fortresses 
and Martin Marauders pounded installa- 
tions in Sardinia. 

A whole series of attacks was directed 
against cities in Sicily. But before the Allies 
could put their larger plans into operation, 
they faced the job of ousting the Axis 
forces, including Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel’s revitalized Afrika Korps, from 

unisia. 

The result of that struggle looked like 
a foregone conclusion because of the su- 
perior weight of the Allied forces. But that 

victory would not be cheap was made 

by the nature of the Axis defenses. 

They rested chiefly on a small but power- 

army possessing the finest material in 

German armory—in air forces, ground 
equipment, and men. 


Air: The hottest thing in the Tunisian 
es is the Messerschmitt 109-G fighter, 
with a ceiling reported to be 52,000 feet, 


a speed of more than 400 miles an hour at 
19,000 feet, and an all-round performance 
better than the deadly Focke-Wulf 190. 
The 109-G can outmaneuver the Spitfire 
and the Lockheed Lightning, and only the 
superiority of Allied pilots has thus far 
enabled them to outscore the German 
plane. 

Though the Germans and Italians can 
base only about 250 first-line planes in 
Tunisia, because of the limited number of 
airfields available, they can always bring 
in reinforcements quickly from Sicily— 
main intermediate base for the estimated 
600 Axis planes in the Mediterranean 
zone. That has helped them maintain the 
upper hand in ground support operations 
by means of stukas, Junkers-88 medium 
bombers, and strafing craft. 

Some of the ground fighting last week 
showed how telling a factor this can be. 
In one affray, American troops attacking 
the German-held town of Sened, 50 miles 
northwest of Gabés, received fighter sup- 
port only twice in one day. At other times, 
they were heavily and _ continuously 
bombed and strafed by stukas and Messer: 
schmitts. In one case, when American 
planes arrived and began to strafe Italian 
troops, an American officer was sure they 
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were German machines attacking the 
wrong target. 

The one air department in which the 
Allies maintain unchallenged superiority 
is in heavy bombers. The deadliness of 
the Twelfth Air Force’s Flying Fortresses, 
which on Feb. 4 downed 24 enemy fighters 
for a loss of one bomber, has forced the 
Germans to immobilize scores of fighters 
needed to defend Gabés, Bizerte, and 
other bases. 


Equipment: The outstanding inno- 
vation in ground equipment has been the 
German heavyweight Mark VI tank (see 
page 21). Although these ponderous weap- 
ons account for only about 20 or 30 of the 
estimated 400 Axis tanks in Tunisia—300 
in the northern zone and 100 in the Afrika 
Korps—their firepower gives them an edge 
over American medium tanks mounting 
75s. 

However, this should be remedied when 
the new American models carrying 90-mil- 
limeter rifles get into action. Meanwhile, 
for major combat involving large num- 
bers of tanks the present American Gen- 
eral Shermans, aided by sturdy British 
Valentines carrying 2-pounder guns, have 
outmatched the German Mark IVs. And 
the Germans have nothing to compare 
with the self-propelled American 105-milli- 
meter gun. 

The Germans have also equipped their 
troops with the finest artillery, mortars, 
and machine guns, which have proved at 
least a match for the Allied weapons. An 
example of the excellence of Axis ar- 
tillery occurred amid the mountains of the 
central front, where the Allies were still 
paying for the fact that they left vital 
passes leading to the coast in the hands 
of ill-equipped French troops. After the 
Germans had ousted the French from Faid 
pass, on the road between Sfax and Sheit- 
la, the Americans rushed up reinforce- 
ments in an attempt to retake the pass 
but were repulsed by a devastating cur- 
tain of fire laid down by German artillery 
in the hills. 


Men: The Axis has about 70,000 men 
in Northern Tunisia under Col. Gen. 
Juergen von Arnim. About three-quarters 
of these are Germans, including a full 
armored division, the Tenth, of 20,000 
troops, and the rest Italians. The Ger- 
mans include some of the most battle- 
toughened men in the Wehrmacht, with 
records running back through the Rus- 
sian, French, and Polish campaigns. 
Among the Fascist troops are crack Alpin- 
ists who have alreadv played a predomi- 
nant part in some of the mountain 
fighting. 

In addition, the Axis forces farther 
south include about 60,000 men of the 
Afrika Korps and its Italian helpers, mak- 
ing a total force of 130,000 experienced 
fighters. Against this, the only Allied unit 
with corresponding experience is the 
British Eighth Army now forming the 
southern end of the Allied nutcracker. The 
troops in the centra! and northern zones, 
comprising the American Fifth and British 
First Armies. still tave to natch their 
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courage and eagerness with combat ex- 
perience. 

So far, the Axis forces have made the 
fullest use of their greater experience by 
carrying out a series of brilliant minor 
operations that have given them com- 
mand of superior positions on high ground 
along much of the Tunisian front. There- 
by, they have not only added greatly to 
the difficulties that the Allies must face 
in launching their final offensive but have 
also enabled Rommel’s advance units to 
merge with Arnim’s forces in Tunisia and 
actually get into action. 


Dutch in Action 


The first Dutch air squadron went into 
action in the Far East last week as part of 
widespread Allied bombing raids on Japa- 
nese positions northwest of Australia (see 
Admiral Pratt’s War Tides). The flers 
were equipped with North American 
Mitchell medium bombers, and NeEws- 
WEEK’S ent in Australia, R. K. 
Palmer, cabled the following account of 
their initial action. 

Before the Netherlands pilots were sent 
out on this first mission over former Dutch 
territory they were told to “show the 
flag.” At the height they flew the crews 
believe that even the natives scurrying to 
shelters noticed under the wings not the 


white and black circles of the RAAF or the 
American star but the big red, white, and 
blue Dutch flags. That was the moment 
these crews had been living for since they 
landed in Australia from the Netherlands 
East Indies last year. 

There is only one squadron of these 
Dutchmen, but this one is a particularly 
good squadron. I have never seen sweeter 
formation flying than they did toward the 
end of their training period and I’ve never 
seen men keener to go into action. 

More than most Americans or Aus- 
tralians, these pilots have deep personal 
reasons for wanting to fight the Japs. 
Some of them have families still in Hol- 
land; some, in the Indies. Many of them 
fought Tojo’s airmen during the tragic first 
round, and now they are delighted that the 
second round has begun. 

Capt. R. E. Jesserum, for example, who 
wears the Bronze Cross for his part in the 
Battle of Macassar Strait in which his 
squadron sank 27 ships, fought also in 
Malaya, Borneo, Java, and Sumatra. One 
bombardier of the squadron is credited 
with the sinking of two warships and two 
transports in the Macassar Strait. He 
counts only the flying hours over enemy 
occupied territory, and he had 200 such 
hours before he began operations here. The 
Japs are going to have reason enough to 
know why there is a sword in the paw of 
the lion rampant on these airmen’s badges. 
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Planes and China 


A simple formula for victory over 
Japan—just 500 planes in the skies of 
China—was offered in New York last week 
by the Army’s top-ranking ace, Col. Robert 
L. Scott. Home on a furlough from China, 
where he heads the Fighter Command, the 
34-year-old flier confidently declared: “If 
we had these planes, we’d not only destroy 
the Japanese Air Force in China, but we’d 
make it possible for the Chinese troops to 
roll the Japanese armies into the sea.” 

Scott made it plain that the views he 
voiced were those of his boss, Brig. Gen. 
Claire L. Chennault, chief of the United 
States Air Task Force in China. But ‘in 
Washington, the colonel’s statement was 
officially described as “ill-considered.” For 
one thing, his words might rouse unjusti- 
fied hopes in the Chinese, who have never 
reconciled themselves to the idea that 
Germany must be beaten first. Further- 
more, the estimate was so vague as to be 
misleading to the general public. 

These were some of the questions left 
hanging in the air by Colonel Scott: Was 
he speaking of 500 planes in operational 
squadrons or did the 500 include reserves 
and replacements? Or did they, as well, in- 
clude the transports which must haul 
gasoline all the way from India? If he re- 
ferred to operational squadrons, then the 
total number of planes needed would be 
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The eventual Allied victory in the 
coming battle for Tunisia means more 
than the end of Axis rule on the con- 
tinent of Africa. And it carries even 
greater potentialities than the security of 
the Mediterranean route to Suez and the 
gaining of a springboard for future water 
jumps. 

The ousting of the Axis from Tunisia, 
following so closely upon the colossal Nazi 
defeats on the Russian front, would dan- 
gerously rock, if not topple completely, 
the Hitler throne. Thus the fight will 
likely be hard, and for this reason Tunisia 
may become another Stalingrad—a battle 
to the death. In any event, the struggle 
is inevitable and imminent, and unique in 
the annals of battles in that the basic 
plans, place of combat, objectives, and 
final results are known in advance to all 
concerned. A close-up picture, therefore, 
of the operational theater and terrain 
setting, seems timely, [see map, page 19]. 


The north sector, including Bizerte 
and Tunis and extending to the Gulf of 
Hammamet, is the most important to the 
contending forces from both strategical 
and tactical standpoints. The area con- 
tains the main railroads and highways 





The Arena for the Battle Ahead in Tunisia 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


running west to Algeria and south to 
Tripolitania, the principal harbors, Axis 
bases and airfields, and, most important 
of all, it faces the sea lanes over which 
run the direct communication lines to 
Sicily and the Italian mainland. The 
sector is well consolidated for defense and 
is probably garrisoned by the largest 
number and best equipped of the German 
troops. 

For the offensive, on the other hand, 
the main objectives—Bizerte naval base 
and Tunis, capital of the protectorate— 
are only 40 miles distant and can be 
brought under a coordinated air, sea, 
and land offensive. The British First 
Army, with some American units, holds 
this front and is poised for attack, await- 
ing the eventful D-day. 

The north central sector, south of the 
Gulf of Hammamet, contains the im- 
portant port of Sousse and the key road 
center at Kairouan, which controls the 
communication system for Central Tu- 
nisia and the connecting road routes to 
the north and south. The fighting along 
this $0-mile front is nothing more than 
jockeying for position preparatory to the 
battle for Kairouan, the result of which 
will determine the fate of Sousse. The 


drive through here to reach the coast has 
evidently been assigned to a mixed Allied 
command including French contingents. 

The south central sector contains the 
port of Sfax, the link city through which 
passes the coastal road and railway that 
connects Central Tunisia with the region 
to the south. This sector is crossed by two 
main highways converging at Sfax, which 
are the Allied objectives on this front. 
The break through here to the coast has 
been assigned to our Fifth Army and 
French troops. 

The south sector extends from the 
defile north of Gabés to the Tripolitanian 
border. In this area are the Mareth 
fortifications. Should Rommel defend this 
position, he faces a difficult and danger- 
ous situation with the British Eighth 
Army on his front and flanks, Allied 
troops to his rear, and his line of retreat 


threatened by the American forces at 
Gafsa. ; 


In a broad sense, Rommel has joined 
his main army in that he is in position 
on the south flank of the 300-mile Axis 
Tunisian front. In many respects the 
Arnim-Rommel command is operating as 
a super rear guard, the mission of which 
is to contain the enemy in order to 
protect the main body (Axis forces on 
the mainland) in giving it time for 
freedom of action. But, as stated in our 
own Field Service Regulations: “When 
necessary for the security of the man 
body, the rear guard sacrifices itself in 
the execution of its mission.” 
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about 3,500, according to British and Ger- 
man experience. 

There were other factors involved. One 
plane aloft requires eight men on the 
ground. Apart from these, there is the fly- 
ing personnel: one man for a pursuit plane; 
six for a medium bomber; nine for a heavy 
bomber; four or five for a transport. All 
these would require mountains of supplies 
which would have to be flown from India. 
Yet, the transports on the India-China 
route burn 1 to 2 gallons of gasoline for 
each gallon delivered. At this hour, such 
numbers of transports, combat planes, or 
even fliers can hardly be spared from the 
big job—which still is beating Germany. 


Holding That Tiger 


Hitherto, the backbone of German 
panzer divisions has been in medium- 
sized tanks such as the famous 22-ton 
Mark IV, armed with a 75-millimeter can- 
non and two machine guns, and the 
sturdier and speedier 3$2-ton Mark V, 
carrying similar armament. 

But as long ago as December 1941, the 
authoritative Infantry Journal reported 
that Germany possessed two heavier tanks 
that probably had not been produced in 
large quantities but were extremely power- 
ful in design. One was the Mark VI, 
weighing about $5 tons and carrying arma- 
ment up to a 105-millimeter gun, and 
the other a fabulous Mark VII, supposed 
to weigh 90 tons, carry a crew of eighteen, 
mount a 105-millimeter gun, and have 
armor 3.6 inches thick. Neither has been 
reported in action. 

Last week, however, Allied correspond- 
ents in Tunisia cabled accounts of a new 
Nazi heavyweight tank that surpassed all 
previous reported models. Designated the 
Mark VI, and evidently a modification of 
the earlier model of that name, it turned 
out to be a monster of between 52 and 62 
tons, armed with an 88-millimeter high- 
velocity cannon and four heavy machine 
guns. The first photograph of the new 
weapon, with its awesome-looking, long- 


barreled gun protruding far beyond its 
chassis, appeared in NEwsweEek Jan. 25. 
The tank carries a crew of eight and the 
models seen in Tunisia last week had tur- 
rets with tigers painted on them. 

Aside from its armament, the outstand- 
ing feature of the Tiger—as the Nazis 
call it—is its massive armor. In vulnerable 
frontal parts, this is reported to reach a 
maximum of 71% inches, more than three 
times as thick as that on the Mark IV and 
two and a half times as thick as the $-inch 
maximum protection originally installed 
on American medium tanks. Its side ar- 
mor has a maximum thickness of 5 inches. 
The enormous weight of its skin accounts 
for the Tiger’s relatively slow speed of 
about 22 miles an hour and also for the 
fact that the tank does not appear to be 
much larger than American medium tanks. 

Monster tanks have been tried out by 
most of the belligerents. More than fifteen 
months ago, the United States produced 
its first experimental 60-tonner—called the 
M-6—whose main feature was extremely 
heavy armor (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 13, 1941). 
The Russians claim to have produced a 
70-ton tank, although the backbone of 
their armored forces remains the 42-ton 
T-34 or Klim Voroshiloff, armed with a 
76-millimeter cannon and four machine 
guns, and its 52-ton half-brother, a 152- 
millimeter gun mounted on a T-34 chassis. 

Huge tanks of 60 tons and up, while 
possessing big advantages in firepower and 
defensive armor, also suffer from disad- 
vantages inherent in their own enormous 
weight. This not only reduces speed but 
also limits operational scope since few 
bridges and roads can sustain them. 
Hence, the new Mark VI has still to 
prove its worth against the speedier and 
lighter American medium tanks and self- 
propelled 105-millimeter anti-tank ar- 
tillery. 

Both the American and British Armies 
were surprised by the appearance of the 
new German machines. Allied experts had 
previously discounted photographs of the 
Nazi super tanks as German attempts at 


This experimental American 60-ton tank, shown here beside a light M-5, may be the answer to the Nazi super tank 





bluff. But the United States at least 
wasn’t caught unprepared. 

It is still turning out the 60-ton M-6, 
although the original program has been 
tapered down. And the newest American 
medium tanks include models equipped 
with the unexcelled 90-millimeter gun in- 
stead of the 75. That the United States 
Army has such machines has been a care- 
fully kept secret up until now and it was 
authorized for publication only this week. 
The announcement takes the sting out of 
the appearance of the Nazi machines, for 
with the 90-millimeter gun American weap- 
ons outclass anything in the world. 


Comrades in Epaulets 


This dispatch from Russia was wire- 
lessed by NEwswEeEk’s Moscow correspond- 
ent. 


Tough Red Army men are walking 
around Moscow these days with the em- 
barrassed air of a high-school kid wearing 
his first tuxedo. 

The reason is the introduction of epau- 
lets. The decree by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet ordering epaulets to desig- 
nate officers went into effect Feb. 1. Officers 
of the entire Russian Army have until Feb. 
14 to get the colorful shoulder appendages. 

At first, some soldiers and civilians were 
not sure they liked the innovation. One 
reason was that the new epaulets, which 
are stiff bits of board covered with colored 
cloth and gold braid, as well as stars, ac- 
cording to rank, looked so new that they 
showed up the rest of the uniform. Remem- 
ber that the Red Army has been fighting 
for almost two years and their uniforms 
show it. 

The introduction of epaulets has created 
a problem for the civilian. He has to learn 
just what the stripes and stars on the 
officers’ shoulders mean. Otherwise he 
might call an officer “Tovarisch Lieuten- 
ant” when in reality this particular com- 
rade was “Tovarisch General.” 

The ordinary private also comes in for 
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some touching up. He wears shoulder 
straps in place of epaulets, and by their 
color he will be known. Privates wearing 
straps colored dark red are members of the 
artillery; bright red designates armored 
troops; air force, light blue; cavalry, dark 
blue; engineering troops, black. These 
colors also form the basis of the officers’ 
epaulets over which gold braid and stars 
are attached. 

However, epaulets have a deeper sig- 
nificance than mere designation. They 
mean that the Red Army has transformed 
itself into a completely professional outfit 
with all the refinements and discipline of 
more traditional fighting forces. It was only 
a generation ago that epaulets on the 
shoulder of an officer would have branded 
him a soldier of the Czar. 

Now the army newspaper, Red Star, can 
put it this way: “Epaulets are the exterior 
expression of the deep interior processes 
which have taken place in the army in the 
course of the last fighting. The men are 
entitled to be proud of their uniforms.” 


Successful Liquidation 


At 6:30 in the evening, a message was 
flashed to Stalin at his stavka (headquar- 
ters) at the Kremlin: “Battle Report No. 
0079 o/p. Carrying out your orders, the 
troops of the Don front at 4. p.m. on Feb. 
2, 1943, completed the rout and annihila- 
tion of the enemy group at Stalingrad.” 
Stalin replied with an Order of the Day: 
“I congratulate you and the troops .. . 
on successfully carrying out the liquida- 
tion.” 

Out on the steppes and across the frozen 
Volga snaked black columns of Axis cap- 
tives, vainly seeking in their rags escape 
from the merciless wind. From the dark 
corners and shell holes of the factory dis- 
trict, others wandered into the light and 
asked: “Where is it that we surrender?” In 
the ruins, Red sappers removed mines and 
labor squads gathered up arms. A puzzled 
Soviet correspondent saw a town not shown 
on the map. It was a “town” of German 
trucks—9,000 of them—lined up in neat 
rows across the empty, desolate plain, 
and surrounded by thousands of frozen 
corpses. 

From other Red correspondents came 
vignettes—each unimportant in itself, but 
each a tragic sidelight on Hitler’s greatest 
defeat. There was the captured German 
soldier, hungrily eyeing a passing cat: 
“Look at that fat animal! Couldn’t we 
make an excellent soup out of it!” There 
was the Rumanian cavalry general, who 
surrendered on foot. His division’s horses, 
he said bitterly, had been “eaten by Field 
Marshal Paulus’s soldiers.” There was the 
German general, who surrendered at night 
with a handful of men. “Where are my 
regiments? Why ask? You know yourselves 
that any soldier who remained alive sur- 
rendered before I gave my order.” And 
then there was the picture of Field Marshal 
Paulus, weary and dejected in a hard, 
straight chair, being questioned by the 
victors, General Rokossovsky and Marshal 
Voronoft. 


Meanwhile, all along the southern frent, 


other Nazi generals were retreating, re- 
grouping, striving to outguess the Red 
command. With every hour, the Red ad- 
vantage—in shrinking front lines, in better 
supply routes, in easier terrain—grew great- 
er. In 80 days, the Russians had reduced 
the 1,000-mile Orel-Stalingrad-Nalchik 
front to a 400-mile Orel-Rostov line. This, 
in effect, doubled the strength of the punch 
the Red Army could deliver at any given 
point. 

In the Caucasus (see map), Hitler’s 
army faced its first Dunkerque. Trapped in 
an area 80 miles by 90, some 100,000 Ger- 
mans crowded the only avenue of escape, 
across the narrow Kerch Strait to the 
Crimea. The retreat was already in prog- 
ress, and in a bold landing from the Black 
Sea, the Reds seized a coastal strip in the 
heart of the Nazi-held area, threatening 
the key port of Novorossiisk. Another 





..- amid the ruin of what was once a great city 


Stalingrad: Paulus (right) surrendered to Rokossovsky and Voronof .. . 


Red force reached the shallow Sea of Azov. 

At Rostov, the German position was 
equally perilous. Russian troops advanced 
through the city’s suburbs, and there were 
telling signs of a Nazi withdrawal west- 
ward. The road of retreat was still free, but 
a Russian panzer column swept southward 
toward Mariupol. It was still a hundred 
miles from its goal, but the terrain, lightly 
dusted with snow, was ideal for tank opera- 
tions. 

In the Ukraine, the Russians scored 
what was probably their most important 
advance of the current drive. They took 
Kursk. With the fall of this strongly for- 
tified city, the Red Army passed beyond 
the starting point of last spring’s ill-fated 
German offensive. What was still more im- 
portant, the Nazi Orel-Kharkov line was 
pierced in the center, and both the north 
and south anchors are now open to flank- 
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ing attack. With few hedgehogs barring 
their way, the Red panzer columns may 
strike across the Ukrainian plains toward 
Kiev, the nerve center of German-held 
territory. Such a drive would imperil the 
German position in the entire south. Even 
the fall of Kursk alone may indicate a 
general Nazi retreat to a new line of de- 
fense, reportedly ready, and stretching all 
the way from the Gulf of Finland through 
White Russia, thence along the Dnieper, 
and finally to the Sea of Azov. 

On the central front, Red units gnawed 
at Rzhev and Nazi strongholds west of the 
captured Velikiye Luki. In the Leningrad 
sector, south of Lake Ladoga, German 
communiqués continued to report strong 
Russian attacks. As is its custom until suc- 
cess is achieved, Moscow kept mum. But 
on either front, a major offensive could de- 
velop at any moment. 
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U.S. Airmen Uphold Boxscoring of Enemy Losses; 
Follow the British System and Avoid Duplications 


In a trim brick building in Grosvenor 
Square in the heart of London’s Mayfair, 
the American Army last summer set up its 
headquarters. From a comfortable room 
furnished with leather chairs and sofas, 
General Eisenhower ran what was called 
the European theater of operations until 
his departure for Africa. Last week a new 
commander moved into Grosvenor Square. 
Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews was appointed 
head of the European theater. 

General Andrews was shifted to London 
from Cairo, where he was chief of all 
American forces. Before that he com- 
manded the Caribbean area where planes, 
ground troops, and naval forces were all 
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The Russians drove forward on five fronts 


under his orders. In Britain he will have. 
something of the same all-service setup, 
but for the moment the most active of 
Andrews’s units are the air forces. The 
general himself is primarily an airman 
and he has specialized in heavy bombard- 
ment. 

It was therefore fitting that Andrews’s 
appointment coincided with thé second 
daylight raid by American heavy. bombers 
on the Reich itself. A strong force of the 
big planes swung in from the North Sea 
and attacked the northwest coastal section 
of Germany. German fighters rose to en- 
gage them in an hour-long battle and 
American gunners shot down 25 Nazi ma- 
chines at a cost to themselves of five 
bombers. 

This was a good score and followed the 
general pattern of American successes 
against the best of the Reich’s fighters. 
Although the Germans have been gradual- 
ly evolving better tactics against the day 
bombers, the American claims have often 
seemed almost too good to be true: The 
result has been a sort of whispering cam- 
paign to the effect that the American 
claims were exaggerated and that the 
RAF would not issue joint communiqués 
with the USAAF for this reason. These 
stories apeared in print for the first time 
in the current issue of The Reader’s 
Digest. 

Such rumors can be extremely danger- 
ous not only to public morale but to mo- 
rale in the fighting services as well. One 
indication of this is the extent to which 
official Washington is perturbed by the 
stories. Newsweek therefore asked its 
London and .Washington bureaus to in- 
vestigate the rumors and prepare a report 
on the true facts behind them. Here is the 
gist of their conclusions. 

In the first place, the American system 
of estimating enemy losses is modeled after 
the very careful methods used by the 
RAF. The rules are simple. In order to 
claim the destruction of a plane, the 
Americans must: (1) see it crash on the 
ground or in the sea, (2) see it disinte- 
grate in the air, (3) see the pilot bail out. 
There are few borderline distinctions. If 
the engine catches fire, the plane may not 
be claimed as destroyed; but if the entire 
fuselage bursts into flames, it may. Planes 
can be claimed as probably destroyed 
when they are seen to be going into spins, 
out of control, or simply on fire. 

Since as many as nine gunners may 
have been firing at the same plane, the 
crews are carefully interrogated after each 
raid. This questioning is unusually thor- 
ough and sometimes communiqués are not 
issued on enemy losses until five days after 
a raid. In a few instances, the Eighth Air 
Force in Britain has never issued any 
claims as to the numbers of German planes 
it shot down. 

One of the main rumors circulated 
about American claims ran to the effect 
that in the big raid on Lille last October 
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Evidently the Japanese utilized the 
recent lull in sea fighting to mass further 
forces in the Solomons in the hope that 
they could strike a hard enough blow to 
regain their lost positions in that vital 
area. But, by this time. we should be 
better prepared than formerly to meet a 
Japanese offensive in this area, and the 
bigger the sea battle the better. 

For several reasons such a move might 
be expected. So long as we hold a strong 
advance position, as we do at Guadal- 
canal and Tulagi, with a fleet in reserve 
to back it up, the Japanese find it dif- 
ficult to break into the defense chain of 
islands guarding our supply line to 
Australia. Our position in the Solomons 
is an added safeguard to the New 
Hebrides. the Lovalty Islands, the Fijis, 
and the Samoas. 

That we are alive to the necessity of 
keeping touch with Japanese moves over 
this wide sea area is indicated by a 
naval communiqué which announced that 
Army planes flew over Tarawa Island in 
the Gilberts, some 1,100 miles nori least 
of Gundaleanal—about the same distances 
that Midway is from Oahu. 

And a second reason for Japanese 
activity is this: The Solomons are also 





A Realistic Look at the Pacific Naval War 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


steppingstones on our way north to New 
Britain, New Ireland, and the Adm.ralty 
Islands, with their excellent air and sea 
bases. Once we control these, we give an 
added cover to Eastern New Guinea, 
where MacArthur is now operating, and 
point a finger north to Truk, a first-class 
Japanese naval base. 


However, before we become too am- 
bitious in our future strategy, it is well 
to take a realistic view of the situation. 
Even with the eastern approaches to 
Australia fairly secure, the same condi- 
tion does not exist on the north and west. 
In these waters there are islands—Timor, 
Tanimbar, and the Aroes—all within a 
500-mile sweep of Port Darwin. These 
islands, with Northern Australia, South- 
western New Guinea, and Torres Strait, 
enclose the Arafura Sea, a sheet of water 
roughly 900 by 500 miles in extent. 

Whoever controls these waters, with 
air and sea forces, practically controls the 
fate of Northern Australia, for under 
their cover Japanese troops could land 
at chosen spots, Port Darwin being one 
of the choicest. At infiltration tactics the 
Japanese are experts, and, with such 
prospects before them, they have un- 


- approaching through the Banda Sea, 


doubtedly started this operation around 
the Arafura Sea just as they did in the 
Solomons, where they were well on the 
road to success before we knocked them 
out of Tulagi. 

As a problem, the naval control of the 
Arafura Sea presents more difficulties 
than does the Solomons area. The ques- 
tion of a fleet base in support of advance 
movements is one. In our operations 
around Guadalcanal we had Noumea in 
New Caledonia and Sydney as fleet bases, 
but we were out on a limb farther to the 
west until MacArthur’s successes in 
Papua began to clear the way. 

The clean-up of Japanese forces and 
air bases in Southeastern Papua, and the 
supremacy of our own air forces there, 
brings Port Moresby into the naval 
picture, since it is cnly 300 miles from 
Torres Strait, our only practical, if very 
tricky, approach to the Arafura Sea now. 
The harbor and nearby waters are ex- 
tensive enough to accommodate a sizable 
fleet, and its strategic location relative 
to the Solomons, the Bismarck Archi- 
pelavo. Timor, and Northern Australia, 
is excellent. It is the best located spot, 
as a position in readiness, from which to 
undertake sea operations on a major scale 
against Japanese amphibious movements 


though Port Darwin is the natural ad- 
vance post for fast. hard-hitting small 
craft. In this entire area, the side 
which holds air control is the advance 
agent for sea control, without which 
amphibious operations on a major scale, 
requiring continuous support, are not 
promising. 








the number of planes reported to have 
been destroyed or damaged was_ larger 
than the number the Germans sent up 
on that day. The air forces now admit that 
on this particular occasion there was some 
confusion and the premature release of 
figures exaggerated the number claimed 
probably destroyed but not those certainly 
destroyed. 

Since that time the USAAF has tight- 
ened up its methods of assessment until 
some fliers privately call it “absurdly con- 
servative.” In addition to that, the Eighth 
Air Force has entirely stopped the prac- 
tice of claiming probables. Its figures now 
include those enemy machines shot down 
for certain on the basis of the rigid tests 
established by the high command. 


New Guinea Goldfield 


When the big American transports cir- 
cled for a landing at the gold-field town of 
Wau on the morning of Feb. 6, the New 
Guinea sky over the airdrome was already 
filled with Japanese planes. Escorting 
Lightnings, Airacobras, and Warhawks 
roared into action. Zeros. escorting me- 
dium Japanese bombers, dove down to meet 
them. In a second, the biggest single-day 
air battle of the Southwest Pacific was un- 
der way. Twenty-six enemy planes were 


destroyed and fifteen damaged. The Allied 
losses were described as “negligible.” 

This air attack was the latest in a series 
of Japanese attempts to capture or put out 
of action the airdrome at Wau. The most 
dangerous came recently when Japanese 
troops moving from their bases at Lae and 
Salamaua northeast of Wau launched a 
ground attack against the airfield. The 
Japs were in considerable force, and they 
crept ‘south through the jungles with such 
skill that when the attack on Wau was 
finally made, the Allied defenders were 
caught completely by surprise. 

The Japs drove them back to the airfield 
itself. and the odds against holding it 
mounted steeply. Then the Allied High 
Command swung into action with the new 
combined air-land tactics developed dur- 
ing the Buna campaign by General Mac- 
Arthur (Newsweek. Dec. 7, 1942). What 
happened was a brilliant justification of 
the methods evolved by the general. 

Transport planes were massed, and Al- 
lied troops at Port Moresby began piling 
into them. Half an hour later, they scram- 
bled out again on the hillside airdrome at 
Wau. Officers formed them up. Guides led 
them into the bush. And some of the troops 
were shooting at the Japs before the trans- 
ports had left the Wau field. 

The arrival of the first transport at Wau 
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was a moment of intense drama. The big 
plane touched on the hillside strip, and> 
then, with motors roaring, charged up its 
10 per cent grade to stop and let the sol- 
diers jump from the doorstep. From that 
moment on, the transports came in steadily 
and Wau was saved. 

Wau (pronounced Wow) is one of New 
Guinea’s remarkable settlements, perched 
on a hillside 4,500 feet above sea level with 
Mount Kaindi reaching 7,000 feet directly 
behind it. Some 800 Europeans lived there 
before the Japanese bombers wrecked the 
town last year and the white population 
escaped by air to Port Moresby. 

What made Wau remarkable was that 
everything there from refrigerators, billiard 
tables, and pianos in the two hotels to arm- 
chairs and cutlery in the comfortable Wau 
club and in private homes, had been flown 
in over the Owen Stanley Mountains. Be- 
fore the war, it wasn’t unusual for the 
Wau airport to have » hundred arrivals 
and departures viaity, with many of the 
planes carrying into the nearby gold 
fields parts for eight of the world’s larg- 
est dredges. At the time of the war’s out- 
break, the fields near Wau were produc- 


ing about $9,000,000 worth of metal an- 


nually. Now the dredges are rusting, and 
most of the homes in Wau are wrecked 
or burned 
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McNutt and Congress Act 


as Manpower Crisis Looms 


Labor Shortage and Draft 
Await Firm, Clear Decisions 
on Needs of Armed Forces 


For Paul V. McNutt it was the busiest 
week of his career as War Manpower 
Director. Almost daily the big, handsome 
Indianian shuttled between his diploma- 
bedecked office suite and Capitol Hill to 
testify before committees or confer with 
leaders. In between he issued a new work- 
or-fight order and followed it with hiring 
controls in $2 war centers. The shortage of 
workers, accumulating slowly but with 
great force for many months, had become 
acute and Congress wanted to know: 

How big an Army will it take to lick the 
Axis? Can we expand it further and still 
maintain the civilian economy? What 
principle will guide deferment from the 
draft—dependency or occupation? 


McNutt: He had answers ready, but 
they were not satisfactory to all elements 
in Congress. On the first two questions, he 
took the word of the armed services that 
they will need nearly 11,000,000 men in 
uniform by the end of 1948, in- 
volving the draft of about 4.500.- 


salesmen, barbers, pants pressers, etc., and 
on up the line. 

McNutt’s ruling preceded a bill for na- 
tional war service introduced in Congress 
Monday by Rep. James W. Wadsworth of 
New York and Sen. Warren R. Austin of 
Vermont. Based on the Grenville Clark 
plan (Newsweek, Jan. 4), it would make 
men between 18 and 65. and women be- 
tween 18 and 50 legally liable for war 
work, exempting only pregnant women, 








women g for children, the aged, and 
the ill , working through 
existing | as, would have the 
right to : such men and 
women ci b at any time— 
subject to the t’s abilities. The 
bill faced Capitol Hill (see 
Washington T 

Until—and if compulsory legisla- 
tion goes through, the manpower chief’s 


directive remained the stiffest obligation 
yet placed upon labor—and at that it car- 
ried no penalties, except the implied threat 
of military service. It also failed to take 
into account such job-shifting problems as 
seniority, which is protected for men enter- 
ing the Army. The directive had varying 
effects on workers in the industries listed 


as nondeferable. In New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago, they literally swamped 
United States Employment Service offices 
—30,000 in New York alone the day after 
the order was made public. In smaller 
cities like Baltimore, St. Louis, and Prov- 
idence—where the existence of a tighter 
labor market has already combed workers 
from nonessential industries—the rush was 
not marked. : 
McNutt followed up by decreeing hiring 


controls for essential workers in 32 labor. 


shortage centers. This step stopped just 
short of a job freeze. Employes in necessary 
industries may change jobs only with the 
consent of their employers, subject to cer- 


tain exceptions designed to conserve man- - 


power. It was a long step away from the 
United States tradition of a free labor 
market. 


Congress: Legislators promised a 
scrap on both angles of the problem. Rep. 
Paul J. Kilday of Texas introduced a bill 
setting up a draft priority list based on 
dependency, which the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee promptly set down for 
hearings. Chairman Andrew J. May of 
Kentucky predicted quick approval. Kil- 
day’s bill would draft, statewide: first, 
single men without dependents; second, 
single men with collateral dependents; 
third, childless mairied men; and finally, 
married men with children. 

At the same time, farm-state legislators, 
led by Sen. John H. Bankhead of Alabama, 

undertook for the first time to 





000 more men this year. This con- 
templates an Army of 8.200.000 
including about 700,000 officers: 
a Navy of 2,000,000; a Marine 
Corps of nearly 400,000; and a 
Coast Guard of almost 200,000. 
(The women’s auxiliaries, with 
more than 35,000 enrolled now, 
hope to reach 180,000 by the end 
of the year, but this is outside the 
draft problem.) This leaves an 
estimated 54,000.000 persons over 
15 to supply the troops with food 
and weapons and to produce for 
our Allies. At a ratio of five 
civilians to one fighting man, it is 
manpower enough to do the job if 
made effective. 

On the third question, what 
McNutt did spoke for him. He 
ruled that after April 1 depend. 
ency is out as a reason for draft 
deferment in 29 specific occupa- 
tions and 36 activities (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 8) . 

Up to now, dependency has 
been the keystone of the draft- 
deferment system. Substitution of 
essential occupation as the sole 
basis in some industries opened 
the way to application of the 








challenge the figures of the mili- 
tary experts. The drain on farm 
labor caused by the draft—halted 
by deferment of farm workers 
late last year—already had cre- 
ated a food scarcity. “Any en- 
largement of the armed forces,” 
Bankhead said, “will cause us to 
fall far short of supplying the mil- 


with adequate amounts.” In fast. 
he asserted, the only way to avoid 
an acute shortage is to release 


arms. 

Military manpower, however, is 
only one side of the picture. WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson said in- 
dustry would need 6,400,000 more 
workers in 1943. He said 2,700,000 
of them would come from less es- 
sential industries; 1,900,000 would 
be additional women in the labor 
market; 800,000 would be boys 
and older men; 500,000 would be 
physically handicapped employ- 
ables; and the effect of another 
500,000 would be achieved by in- 
creasing the basic work week to 
48 hours in essential industries. 

In Los Angeles, Capt. Eddie 


Rickenbacker hammered at an- 








principle elsewhere—to baseball 
players, filling statien operators, 


Jenkins—N. Y. Journal-American 


Selective Service! 


other labor conservation need: 
reduction of absenteeism. He as- 


itary, Lend-Lease, and ourselves - 


about 1.000.000: men now under | 
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The British Hold Up Their End of Lend-Lease 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Au official report which deserves 
wide attention was submitted to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
last week. It was the report on recipro- 
cal aid, or reverse Lend-Lease, received 
from Great Britain, prepared by Maj. 
George Spiegelberg, Recorder of the 
General Purchasing Board of the armed 
services. 

Three points, in particular, are strik- 
ing: First. the volume and variety of 
the reverse Lend-Lease provided at the 
expense of the British Treasury. Second- 
ly, the promptness and fullness with 
which the requests of the American 
Army in the European theater have 
been met. Thirdly, the failure, or in- 
ability, to attach a definite money 
value to the aid given. 

Merely to list the major types of sup- 
plies and equipment furnished to Ameri- 
can forces by the British would require 
more than a page. Up to Jan. 1, they 
were the equivalent of 1,121,786 tons 
of shipping space. Of course, that much 
shipping was not actually saved. Many 
of these items had come to Britain in 
ships. as raw materials or semi-pro- 
cessed, if not as completely manu- 
factured articles. Ships’ tons are used 
only as a valid measure of volume. In 
addition, the British have provided ex- 
clusively for American forces about 
1,595,375 deadweight tons of new con- 
struction, at a cost estimated to exceed 
half a billion dollars. 

The value of the services provided at 
British expense cannot be accurately 
estimated. They include everything from 
transportation on British railroads to 
electricity and gas for American canton- 
ments and the use of British telegraph 
and_ telephone facilities, and postal 
service. The British pay all damage to 
government and private property as a 
result of training and maneuvers by 
American forces. They -pay all the ex- 
nenses of American Red Cross hotels, 
clubs, and operational buildings except 
the salaries of the staff. They pay for 
printing the daily and weekly news- 
paper of the United States Army in the 
European theater and for all official 
printing except that done at the Ameri- 
can Army’s own printing plant. They 
pay for the sea transport of all United 
States Army personnel and freight, for 
all buildings and depots requisitioned 
for American use, for all British civilian 
labor directly or indirectly employed by 
the American armed services, and for 
all British supplies. except cosmetics, 
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which are requested by the American 
Army for resale to American troops 
through its commissaries. 


When the Allied expedition set sail 
for North Africa, the supplies for use 
by the American forces provided by 
Britain included 3,800 tons of ammuni- 
tion as well as artillery for one American 
division, some Spitfires, 80,000 tons of 
coal, 2,000 tons of rations, medical sup 
plies for 100,000 men for 30 days, and 
30,000 tons of engineer equipment— 
besides numerous articles for the Ameri- 
can units assigned to the British First 
Army. 

Shortly before the African expedition 
set off, it was discovered that American 
planes needed a different. type of radio 
equipment. The RAF promptly turned 
over to our forces “every single picce of 
radio equipment of the type desired 
that was then available in the United 
Kingdom.” It is estimated that two- 
thirds of all civil and military labor 
available for military works in the 
United Kingdom are employed on work 
for the American Army. The British 
regularly deliver high-explosive bombs, 
on twelve hours’ notice, to any point 
designated by the United States A:my 
Air Forces. They even supply American 
barracks with several degrees more heat 
than they do their own. Such examples 
testify both to the British spirit of 
cooperation and to the efficiency with 
which they have organized the ma- 
chinery for supplying reciprocal aid. 

At first, the American forces tried to 
put a dollar value on the aid received 
But by midsummer, the Engineer Corps 
reported that at least half a division 
would be required to keep accurate 
records and the attempt was abandoned. 
The British know what most of the 
items cost, but even they don’t try to 
keep full accounts. When supplies are 
delivered to airfield or other stations 
shared by British and American forces, 
no effort is made to put a value on the 
portions used by Americans. 

Lend-Lease was adopted, in the first 
instance, to aid the British. Because 
of the difference in productive resources, 
our Lend-Lease aid to Britain will 
greatly exceed their reciprocal aid to 
us. That is the way for allies to 
fight a total war: by pooling their re- 
sources, each giving all that it can. That 
sound concept, as this report estab- 
lishes, is guiding British policy as well 
as our own. 
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serted that in the aircraft industry it 
causes a loss of more than 10 per cent. 
In one of his fiery speeches harking 
back to his Pacific ordeal, he pointedly 
reminded workers: “There is no absentec- 
ism in the foxholes of the jungles of thie 
Pacific or on the burning sands of Africa.” 

In Washington, War Department. oili- 
cials conferred with Walter P. Reuther, 
vice president of the United Automobile 
Workers, to determine whether his pl in 
for guaranteeing labor a 40-hour work 
week, to be increased within 60 days to 48 
hours, would bring greater labor utilization 
where ups-and-downs in the working hours 
produce uncertainty and inhibit labor re- 
cruiting. 


Significance 


Farm-bloc leadership in the open chial- 
lenge aimed at military goals stems from 
the fact that agriculture. particularly 
dairying, has felt the most acute man- 
power shortage. The approach of the spring 
planting season, which is. vital to the en- 
tire vear’s crop production, prompts action. 

Opponents of expansion point out that 
military needs have changed since the goals 
were fixed last summer. At that time there 
was no assurance that Russia’s armies 
would hold intact. With the submarine 
menace continuing, the problem of main- 
taining Lend-Lease obligations and sup- 
plying United States troops now in fight- 
ing theaters—probably more than 1,500.- 
000 men—taxes existing transport facili- 
ties. Investigating committees were told 
the present outlook is for more than 4,000.- 
000 abroad by the end of 1944. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff, however, 
are_convinced that the only way to insure 
victory over the Axis is to mass tremen- 
dous military strength against it, expand- 
ing the armed forces now in readiness for 
the day when U-boat sinkings will drop 
off and permit the sending abroad of new 
expeditionary forces. 

Supporters of this view warn that if 
Congress arbitrarily limits the size of the 
armed forces it will have to assume the 
blame if military reverses occur. 

As for the manpower at home, no over- 
all machinery exists for its allocation where 
it is most needed. The Congressional ap- 
proach promises no solution. Effective al- 
location would require compulsion of a 
stronger, more direct sort than the cum- 
bersome, back-handed method employed in 
MeNutt’s work-or-fight order, which af- 
fects only men of military age and, while 
directing them to leave their jobs, does not 
tell them where to go. Any move to obtain 
such authority would arouse strong op- 
pesitton from organized labor and in Con- 
gress. Thus, there still is no clear way out 
of the manpower dilemma. 





Presidential Forecast 


After studying the slowly gathered of- 
ficial returns of last November’s election, 
the Gallup poll ventured a forecast with 
an “unless” attached: The Presidential 
race next year probably will be extremely 
close unless party sentiment changes radi- 
cally (see Perspective). An electoral line- 
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up as of today was figured out from an 
analysis of the 1942 returns with an al- 
lowance for the ratio of Congressional 
vote to Presidential vote as demonstrated 
in 1940. On this basis the Republicans 
have an electoral vote of 290 and the 
Democrats 241, with 266 necessary to 
elect. But in sixteen states the Republican 
margin was narrow—less than 5 per cent. 
And the Democratic margin was sim- 
ilarly small in nine states. 


Air “Teachers’ College’ 


Randolph Field—the “West Point of the 
Air” at San Antonio, Texas—will turn out 
its last class of Army air cadets this 
month. Winding up fifteen years as one of 
the nation’s best-known air schools, the 
multimillion-dollar post will be 
formed early in March into a_ super 
“teachers’ college” for picked commissioned 
fliers from the four corners of the nation 
and active combat zones. 

Henceforth to be known as the Air 
Forces Central Instructors’ School, the re- 
vised Randolph will rank with similar 
schools for bombardment and aerial gun- 
nery already established at Carlsbad, 
N.M.. and Fort Myers, Fla. Its graduates 
will be assigned to teach in flying schools 
over the country, and the instructors they 
replace will go into combat. 

_ The change-over transforms Randolph 
into a “university” with three distinct col- 
leges: one each for pilot instructors, 
ground-school instructors, and _ military 
- commandants and tactical officers. The last 
group will be an innovation in the flying 
command; they will be indoctrinated with 
disciplinary methods and military courtesy 
and custom. Instructors for this course are 
now taking a special course at West Point. 
Most important feature of the change- 
over: it will make Randolph a great clear- 
inghouse for up-to-the-minute reports from 
all fighting fronts, regarding Allied and 
enemy operations and weapons. This in- 
formation will be continuously absorbed 
into the current courses and taught to the 
men who are to teach America’s fliers. 
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ee International photos 
Copstetricians: Four of the siz 
doctors of Ridgefield, N.J.. went to 
war. The birth rate started climbing. 
As a solution the town’s police were 
trained in emergency obstetrics. After 
practicing on a doll, Ridgefield’s finest 
now are prepared to rush sudden ar- 
rivals to a hospital, which is warned 
by radio from the police car. 





The Support Services 


Though the fighting troops—the infan- 
try, artillery, and armored force—win bat- 
tles, they wouldn’t stand a chance if they 
did not have the close support of the con- 
struction, supply, and communications 
units. These indispensable services are 
provided by Engineer, Quartermaster, and 
Signal Corps troops. Last week, to show 
how the three services work and the equip- 
ment they use, the Army took a group of 
reporters on a tour of the engineer camp 
at Fort Belvoir, Va., the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, and the Signal 
Corps center at Fort Monmouth, N. J.’ 

At Fort Belvoir, Maj. Gen. Eugene 
Reybold, Chief of Engineers, displayed 
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secret airborne equipment which was de- 
veloped just in the nick of time for the 
invasion of North Africa. Directed last 
June to build airborne equipment for re- 
pair and maintenance of captured air- 
dromes, the Engineers had equipped and 
organized its first battalion of Airborne 
Aviation Engineers by August. The light- 
weight, durable equipment was landed at 
an African port and flown 1,000 miles into 
Tunisia. A 

But speed such as this is nothing un- 
usual to the Engineers. In the Virginia 


training center, the men are given just one ° 


lesson in each engineering technique, 
whether it is nailing two boards together 
or building a pontoon bridge. 

‘Primarily, they do such jobs as map- 
ping, building, repairing, and detecting 
land mines, but they come in for plenty 
of combat. For instance, they have de- 
veloped a 16-foot plywood storm boat 
which carries nine men at 25 miles an 
hour across rivers and lakes to establish 
bridgeheads preparatory to the Engineers’ 
major mission of building bridges. 

At Philadelphia, Maj. Gen. C.. L. Cor- 
bin of the Quartermaster Corps took the 
correspondents thrqugh the Quartermaster 
Depot, center of the Army’s textile experi- 
mentation and buying. Besides making 
special secret equipment, such as the Ameri- 
can flag arm brassards used in North Africa, 
the depot clothing factory serves as a pilot 
plant for development of new techniques 
and as a clearinghouse for manufacturing 
ideas. Among the special equipment re- 
vealed last week. was a jungle hammock 
now standard in the tropics. Enclosed in 
a rainproof cover and bottom and sur- 
rounded by zippered insect netting, it en- 
ables a soldier to enjoy rather than curse 
the whine of mosquitoes. 

At the communications development 
center at Fort Monmouth, Maj. Gen. 
Dawson Olmstead, the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer, revealed an oblique indication of the 
importance and expansion of his service: 
The production of quartz crystals has ex- 
panded 50,000 per cent since 1940. Some 
of these crystals go into an ingenious 38- 



























BECAUSE OF 
STANDARD 
CONVEYORS 


Bombers and fighters —death-dealing 
American war bitds—get into action 
faster because Standard Conveyors 
help to speed production of units and 
parts in scores of America’s aircraft 
plants . . . This is another of many 
examples of Standard Conveyors’ 
important contribution to high-speed 
war production. . 

If you are producing products con- 
sidered necessary to the war effort, 
Standard Conveyors are available to 
help you speed production. Write 
for bulletin NW 2 “Conveyors by 
Standard” —a valuable handbook on 
conveyors and conveying methods. 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Citi 
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pound rescue radio for rubber life rafts 
which the Air Forces requested the Signal 
Corps to develop in December 1941. In 
production by May 1942, it is worked 
with a hand crank and sends—over a 400- 
mile range—a 20-second SOS, followed by 
a 20-second long dash, as long as the crank 
is turned. Radio compasses aboard ships 
and aircraft point in the direction of the 
radio. And in addition to secret long-range 
aircraft detection devices, the Signal Corps 
also allowed the reporters to inspect scores 
of radio and communications develop- 
ments designed to get messages through. 
They ranged from a 5%4-pound hand 
walkie-talkie with a 1-mile range to a mo- 
bile set with a minimum range of ‘100 
miles. 


Dog Admirals 


There was delight in dogdom. Of the 
country’s 20,000,000 dogs, a scant 2,000,- 
000 are big enough—measuring 18 inches 
high or more at the shoulder—for war duty 
as sentinels, messengers,-or pack toters. 
But this week Dogs for Defense, which 
procures dog power for the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, dug up a 
new scheme to allow the canine 4-F’s 
barred from active duty for size to join in 
the war effort. 

It works via the master’s pocketbook. 
For a dollar, contributed to the War Dog 
Fund at 250 Park Avenue, New York City, 
he can enroll Rover in a civilian canine 
corps as a private—or, if he is Navy-bent, 
a seaman. Other ranks and contributions: 
sergeant or chief petty officer, $5; lieu- 
tenant or ensign, $10; captain or naval lieu- 
tenant, $15; major or commander, $20; 
colonel or naval captain, $25; general or 
admiral, $100. For enlisting his dog on the 
kennel front, the subscriber gets a certifi- 
cate, and the dog gets a composition col- 
lar tag. : 

Thus dogs big or small can now perform 
a historic service for man. For from the 
ancient bas-reliefs of Egypt down to the 
silhouette of a Coast Guard patrolling the 
Long Island shore, dogs have been part of 
the picture of war. Germany has used them 
most: of the thousands she trained before 
this war, she shipped 25,000 to Japan. 
Some of them turned up in Malaya—cours- 
ing the jungle ahead of infiltrating troops, 


Size of contribution determines rank tn civilian dog army .. . 

















... and the dog gets a collar tag 


ferreting out British machine-gun nests, 
and exposing them to Jap fire. But our side 
has dogs too: they patrol England’s shore- 
line; Russian huskies haul machine-gun 
sledges; airedales run the Canadians’ mes- 
sages. And in our forces are thousands of 
dogs—the exact number a military secret— 
training in the K-9 Corps at half a dozen 
camps. The corps began with 200 dogs pri- 
vately trained through Dogs for Defense, 
and is expected eventually to number 300,- 
000 required by all services (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 24, 1942). . 

But it costs $10 to “process” a dog for 
the wars: before the animal actually enters 
the corps, Dogs for Defense pays for regis- 
tration, examination, crating, and shipping. 
Hence the war dog fund with its home- 
front enlistment plan. The plan itself was 
inspired by the country’s second best- 
known—but undersized—dog. The _best- 
known dog, of course, is Fala, White House 
Scottie. The other is perky little Nornay 
Saddler, black and white smooth fox ter- 
rier, which has captured 56 best-of-show 
titles and sired more than twenty cham- 
pions. ! 

Champion Nornay stands only 15 inches 
high—S inches too small to fight. But he 
has given $10,150 to charity since Pearl 
Harbor—all from his show winnings, stud 
fees, and dogfood testimonials. His master, 
a Dogs for Defense leader, reasoned thus, 
recently: Saddler’s too tiny to join up him- 
self—but there ought to be some way for 
him to help other dogs in service, just as I 
help other men fight by buying bonds. And 
it would tickle other dog owners, too, if 
their. pets could somehow “join up.” So 
he thought up the: “so-much-per-rank” 
plan, to supply funds for Dogs for Defense 
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saving tin to preserve 


food for fighters 


Through the science of clec- 
tronics the tin recovered from 
America’s salvage goes three times 
farther than ever before. 

Before the Japs took Malaya, 
most tin plate was made by dipping 
thin steel sheets in molten tin. This 


took 114 pounds of tin for every 
100 Ra of stecl. That’s too 
much with the Japs sitting on three 
fourths of the world’s supply. 

A new method developed by 
steel engineers is to electroplate the — 
steel with a thin coating of tin— 


a method by which only a half 
pound of tin is normally used for 
100 pounds of steel. But in electro- 
plating, the thin coating of tin is 
not uniform. To make this coat- 
ing perfectly smooth, uniform 
and corrosion resistant, the strip 
must be heated so the tin will 


' flow evenly over the entire surface. 


Putting electronics to work solved 
this problem. 

The same type of electronic 
equipment used to broadcast your 
favorite radio program is now con- 
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trolling Westinghouse ° induction 
heating equipment in the nation’s 
steel mills—turning out the tin 
plate needed to preserve food for 
our fighters. 
* * * 
Electronics is at work today in 
applications as familiar as your 
radio tubes. In new, secret appli- 
cations, electronics has become the 
nerve center of our armed forces. 
It is helping almost every war 
industry roll back the old limits on 
production ‘capacity. Your West- 
inghouse representative can tell 
you about today’s practical appli- 
cations of electronic devices in your 
industry. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J-91004 


nghouse ELECTRONICS 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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MIGHT HAVE 
PREVENTED 


‘Wartime restrictions make cop- 
per products hard to get—this in- 
cludes electrical wire and cable. It 
will pay youto protect what you have. 

Anaconda’s Preventive Mainte- 
nance Plan will help you check to 
see that cables in your plant are 
not being abused. 

If you follow this free plan you 
not only help yourself but more im- 
portant you help the war effort. This 








manual provides a practical auto- 
matic method for complete analysis 
of circuits and equipment. ..uncov- 
ers potential weaknesses...methods 
for correcting them...with charts 


to enable quick periodic check-ups. 


NOTE: Through this Preventive Main- 
tenance Plan you may uncover the evi- 
dence necessary to obtain an “emergency 
repair priority.” This is explained fully 
in the plan book. aazz A 


amconoes PREVENTIVE 
“MAINTENANCE, #0 
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and give civilian canines a part in the war. 

The champion’s owner knew his dog 
fancier. Of an initial 125 letters to dog peo- 
ple, he got 112 answers—54 of them re- 
questing enlistment as generals or admirals. 
Some dog owners signed their pets’ names, 
some asked for enlistment in the Waves. 
One listed a sire and an entire litter, and 
one who mourned the loss of a beloved 
terrier recruited four neighborhood pets. 

Along with other dogs who are not yet! 
in the services, some of these were sched-'! 
uled to perform at the 67th Annual West! 
minster Kennel Club show in Madison: 
Square Garden, New York, this week.’ 
There a group of the dogs on Mars’s leash 
prepared for their proudest day. Many a 
mixed-breed fighter that in civilian life 
would never have met such nice dogs could 
go through his paces at an exhibition of 
the K-9 Corps’ work. And the show was 
for the benefit of Dogs for Defense. 


How Dry They Are 


The tree-shaded town of Collingswood, 
N.J., was bone dry long before prohibi- 
tion was a gleam in Carry Nation’s eye. 
Settled by Quakers in 1682, the Camden 
suburb legalized its long-standing aridity 
half a century ago when it got its borough 
charter. Even after national repeal in 
1938, Collingswood voted 8 to 1 to stay 
dry—a parched island in a wringing wet 
state. 

Last week, almost inadvertently, the 
little South Jersey town put itself on the 
national map in 9 way that may make 
history in a resurgent dry movement. In- 
directly through its doing, Army post com- 
manders everywhere were busy carrying 
out a War Department order, signed on 
Jan. 25 by Chief of Staff Gen. George C. 
Marshall himself. It sternly reminded the 
Army that a law of 190) banning all in- 
toxicants from Army establishments was 
still on the. bouks—although repeal in 1933 
modified it to the extent of admitting as 
non-intoxicants beers, wines, and liquors 
of $.2 per cent alcoholic content. But even 
3.2 Marshall warned, was verboten where 
“a state enactment of the state in which 
the premises are located prohibits the sale 
of or dealing in such beer throughout the 
entire state.” 

It all began nine months ago when a 
Coast Artillery encampment moved into 
Coilingswood Planning a canteen for its 
men, officers ran up against the local ban 
and agreed to abide by it. But town fathers 
were not at all sure that the issue was for- 
ever dormant. Mayor Arthur E. Armitage 
talked to State Commissioner of. Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Alfred E. Driscoll, who 
looked into the matter, happened upon the 
long-fergotten Federal law of 1901, and 
conveyed his findings to Washington— 
presumably only for the benefit of local- 
option dry areas like Collingswood. “We 
didn’t mean to be crusaders,” the mayor 
told Newsweek. “It was entirely a local 
matter . . . merely an incident in a day’s 
work.” But it resulted in General Marshall's 
all-embracing circular, applicable not only 
to camps in local-option areas but to 
military establishments everywhere, in- 
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There’ sa [od cay line where Buick- 
built Pratt & Whitney engines grow, test 


cells where they get an hours-long going- 
over. under power, another line where they 


are torn down, inspected, put back together 
“anc back of all, ee factories in Flint 


And. here’ sa aie thought that rides 


with. every. part through every process, 
_. with every engine down the line, with 
every packing case that carries a finished 


engine off for installation in a plane. 


si 


That thought i is this: Some day somewhere 
American flying crew will bank their 


- very lives on the way we build that engine. 
_ They will stake everything 


: d through overcast and ack-ack fire, to hold 
~~ them steady through the bombing run, to 


help them wheel and dodge in combat with: 
énemy fighters—to carry them home again, 


‘safe and sound and able for more. 


Maybe your boy will be in that crew. Maybe 
ours will. Maybe someone who once proudly : 
called himself a Buick man—there are more 
than 3,000 such now wearing the uniform. 


Good people, do you think apes is insen- ' 
sitive to that? 


Do you think anybody with as many good 
and loyal and trusting friends:as we grate- 
fully can claim can do anything but his un- 
stinted best under such circumstances? 


You bet your very life we can’t! 


And because we can’t, flying men can bet 
their lives on our work. 
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Keep your blanket, Crazy Horse! 
The blanket used by the redskin for smoke 


signal transmission has no place in modern 
war. Today, smoke signals and flares are shot 
skyward, Equipped with special timers, they 
release commands “on schedule”. And help- 
ing maintain this vital timing accuracy, by 
protecting the signals against moisture, is a 
dependable seal of tape. For this purpose, 
either Jonflex or Utilitape are often chosen. 


The years of experience behind the develop- 
ment of these tapes have also helped create 
in Industrial’s laboratories many others, 
which today are playing an important part 
in the war effort. All are pressure sensitive, 
stick at a touch without moisture or heat, 
zip off quick and clean. 


WRITE FOR “UTAPIA”, a free book showing 
how tape is saving time and speeding efficient 
output in war industry. 


RVING AMERICA’S FOREMOST WAR INDUSTRIES 


DUSTRIAL TAPE eee 
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Army, overseas posts, and the Air Forces 


The immediate effect was on officers’ 
clubs at military posts. Enforcement, of the 


- ‘laws of 1901 and 1933 had been rigid for 


enlisted men but lax for ‘their superiors, 


particularly at Army posts set up in peace-’ 


time—supposedly on the theory that offi- 
cers’ clubs were owned by their members 
and that thus the hard liquor therein was 
not being sold illegally. The practice had 
been so officially accepted, in fact, that 
such liquor was exempt from a Federal 
excise tax. 

Post commanders used their own dis- 
cretion in disposing of the hard-liquor 
stocks at their posts. None of the supplies 
was very large. Some commanders im- 
pounded and locked the stuff up. Others 
authorized auction sales to the officers 
personally, for consumption off Army 
property. At Fort Hamilton, New York, 
so many bids were received that they 
were limited. 

Reaction was mixed. Navy officers— 
whose clubs have no such prohibition— 
were patronizingly sympathetic, as were 
Army enlisted men, never permitted to 
obtain hard liquor except off the reserva- 
tion. Army officers themselves simply com- 
plied: “An order is an order.” Off the 
record many gloomily called the ban a 
blow to morale and a signal to drink mure 
off the post. Some, more optimistic, pre- 
dicted that if things didn’t work out right, 


. the old law of 1901—passed as part of the 
‘ pre-prohibition dry trend—would be wiped 


off the books. 
Anti-Prohibitionists hoped that strict 


‘enforcement of the new order would head 


off any more serious attempt to dry up 
the Army and surrounding areas. But dry 
forces jubilantly hailed the circular as one 
foot in the door toward total wartime 
prohibition. They had other cause for 
rejoicing last week. One was a bill. intro. 
duced in the Indiana legislature to give 
local areas in the state a chance to vote 
on whether or not they wanted prohibition 
—one of the most effective methods used 
by the drys in helping put across nation- 
wide prohibition in 1919. (Other dry 
measures are pending in Arkansas and 
Missouri.) A second was West Virginia's 
move toward a form of rationing its 
dwindling liquor supplies—a move already 
taken by other states. The State Liquor 
Control Commission ordered state liquor 
stores to remain open only six hours 
daily. 

Finally, the drys took heart in a repurt 
that Joseph L. Weiner, director of the Office 
of Civilian Supply, had recommended ‘to 
Economic Stabilization Director James F 
Byrnes that the production and distribu 
tion of distilled spirits be cut to 1 per cent 
of 1941 levels—enough for medicinal pur 


" poses only—in order to help whittle down 


consumer goods and services. But Weiner 
later denied he had made this recommenda- 
tion. After howls by distillers that the 
proposal was “silly,” and that it would nut 
conserve labor, facilities, or much trans. 
port room, the OCS chief explained his 
estimate was a hypothetical one based on 
the irreducible minimum of liquor tha! 









THERE IS NO SUCH THING 
AS A PLASTIC. PLANE 


OU HAVE HEARD a great deal 
"Yea “plastic” planes. Actually, 
there is no such thing...and probably 
never will be. 


Recently, many part- plywood planes 
have been erroneously called plastic. 
Should plywood parts, whether spe- 
cially formed or treated, be labeled 
plastic? We think not. After all, wood 
is wood and does not become plastic 
under any special treatment. 


Twenty years ago plywood was used in 
quantity to make certain plane parts. 
No one called it plastic then. It was 


plywood then. It is plywood now. Not 
plastic! 


Webster defines plastic as “capable of 


being molded or modeled, as clay or 
plaster; hence, pliable, impressionable.” 


Thus no plane flying today can be cor- 
rectly called plastic. Nor can any plane 
flying today be correctly called ply- 


wood, even though both materials are 
used. In addition, a number of impor- 
tant units (such as motor, landing gear, 
many control and structural parts) are 
metal ...and probably always will be. 


So the right name...where plywood, 
plastic and metal are all used...is a 
COMPOSITE plane. 


Interstate Aircraft builds such a plane. 
We make the widest possible use of non- 
critical materials. We use plastic where 


practical, plywood where possible, 
metal where it serves best. Together 
they make an exceptionally efficient 
and durable plane: a composite plane, 


but not a plastic nor a plywood plane. 


You will hear a lot about Interstate’s 
composite planes as the war goes on. 
You will hear a great deal more about 
Interstate’s Advanced Designs when 
aviation again takes its rightful place 
in World Commerce. 


AURCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


CALIFORNIA AND 


ILLINOIS 
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would have to be produced if there were 
no liquor supplies whatever in the country 
(actually there are enough for three or 
four years) . 


Chins Up | 
They might have been any middle-aged 


American couple. The woman was stout 
and motherly looking. She wore a plain 


‘dress—one of the two she had brought 


with her on the long trip east. Her hus- 
band was equally inconspicuous in a dark 
suit of depression vintage. The simple, 
unpretentious pair seemed out of place in 
the well-appointed office of Rear Admiral 
Clark H. Woodward, chief of the Navy’s 
Industrial Incentive Division. 

Yet Washington newsmen found the 
interview a difficult and throat-catching 
one. The couple were Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas F. Sullivan of Waterloo, Iowa, 
whose five sons were reported missing after 
the sinking of the cruiser Juneau in the 
Nov. 13-15 sea battle off Guadalcanal. 


The quintet’s insistence on staying. to- 
gether as a condition of enlistment— 
counter to a Navy tradition which sepa- 
rates members of the same family in war- 
time—had led to probably the most shat- 
tering loss ever suffered by a single family 
in American naval history. 

Only their eyes betrayed the parents’ 
quiet composure. Sullivan, a freight con- 
ductor on the Illinois Central Railroad, 
sat silent as his wife explained the object 
of their visit: a volunteer mission to 
Eastern shipyards and war plants to talk 
about their boys and thus do their bit to 
speed up production. “The boys always 
wrote me to ‘keep my chin up’,” Mrs. 
Sullivan said simply. “After their ship 
went down I remembered what they said 
and made up my mind to see what I can 
do to help win the war—to kind of carry 
on for their sake.” 

Guided by an officer of the Industrial 
Incentive Division, the Sullivans started 
their week’s tour the next day. For work- 
ers in Baltimore and Bridgeport war 


The five Sullivan brothers, lost in battle, had told their mother ... 


Harris é& Ewing 


eo to keep her chin up. Shown here with her husband and Rear Admiral 
Clark H. Woodward, she carried a fighting message to war plants 
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plants, in Brooklyn and Philadelphia ship- 
yards, the bereaved 49-year-old Mid- 
western housewife and her husband had 
this message: “Whatever your jobs are, 
do them a_little faster than you ever did. 
Each day you cut’ the war short means 
that many more sons will come home to 
their families.” 


Rationing Afoot 


It was the war’s best-kept rationing 
secret. The American housewife had been 
eyeing her pantry shelves, puzzling out 
point-rationing facts and figures, when 
with startling suddenness last Sunday 
afternoon Washington for the first time 
clamped rationing on an item of clothing. 
With all the surprise of a hot foot the 
nation learned that shoes were now on the 
ration list. ; 

This time there was no advance tip-off, 
no two or three weeks’ grace in which to 
scamper to the store to stock up. The War 
Production Board had profited by the 
example of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion bungle in prematurely announcing 
food rationing only to precipitate a wave 
of hoarding. Through Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes, the WPB 
ordered shoe rationing—at “roughly three 
pairs” per person for the year—and made 


. the enforcement simultaneous with the an- 


nouncement. 

One reason for making the announce- 
ment so suddenly was the fact that, in 
contrast to the multifarious complexity of 
food point rationing, shoe rationing in- 
volves only the use of one coupon from 
the by-now familiar sugar ration book 
(coupon No. 17 will be good until June 
15). A can of such and such a vegetable 
must be weighed against this or that can 
of fruit. But a shoe is a shoe, and every 
civilian can easily understand how shoe 


‘ rationing works. To make the order still 


more hoarder-proof, Price Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown suspended all retail 
sales until Feb. 9, giving the shoe sellers 
time to winnow rationed types from the 
unrationed (bedroom slippers, soft-soled 
baby shoes, ballet slippers, rubbers, and 
similar soft-soled footgear) . 

Behind the move lay two things: a 
critical shortage in sole-leather—brought 
on by heavy military’and Lend-Lease de- 
mands—and a terrific shoe-buying splurge 
in the last few months. Shoe stocks were 
down to a five- or six-month supply, and 
trade spokesmen described January buying 
as the heaviest in the nation’s history. But 
even the industry was scooped by Byrnes’s 
order: Though shoe men had been con- 
ferring with WPB for weeks, they did not 
expect to see rationing until March 1 at 
the soonest, June~l at the latest. 

In the price field, no change in shoe 
costs seemed imminent, but Washington 
considered upward ceiling revisions likely 
within two or three months. Nor was there 
any great expectation of further apparel 
rationing, since supply ships returning 
from Australia are expected to ease the 
wool situation, and domestic cotton stocks 
are high. 

Implicit in the shoe edict was an ad- 
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DOING THEIR PART 


_ “Tell us how we can 

~~ help and we’ll do it.” 

That expresses the patriotic spirit 

of the average American—man or 
woman. 


Pictured above is one group of loyal 
workers engaged in Red Cross activ- 
ity. Union Pacific has formed many 
of these groups in the territory 
which it serves. And there are many 
similar organizations through- 

out the Nation. 


The Progress’ 


The work of Red Cross groups who 
prepare bandages is carefully super- 
vised. Each bandage must be made to 
exacting specifications; the slightest 
speck of foreign matter must 
be removed. 


These women are not “playing at 

war.” They are cheerfully giving 

their time to perform a vital 

and painstaking task. They are 
doing their part and doing 
it well. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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mission by the WPB of the failure of last 
fall’s industry order M217, which had 
vainly attempted to slow down buying by 
limiting styles and colors of footwear. 
Since then, the industry itself had imposed 
voluntary allocation limitations, cutting 
down deliveries to retailers by 25 per cent. 
Both had failed and the WPB got tough. 
Its rationing order eliminated several more 
styles—including two-toned, gold and sil- 


ver shoes—reduced colors to black, white, . 


town brown, and army russet, shortened 
heels to 254 inches or less, and eliminated 
many sports types, men’s patent-leather 


shoes, women’s evening shoes, straps, fancy . 


tongues, and other frippery. Shoe repairs 
are not rationed. 

The three-pair-per-person quota was ar- 
rived at by computing the average of past 
years’ buying. But the ration was slightly 
at variance with the findings, for women 
have bought 3.7 pairs, men 2, and children 
wear out a pair of shoes every two months. 
This was equalized by providing that shoe 
coupons may be interchangeable within a 
household, to compensate for Father’s 
smaller requirements and the children’s 
larger ones, 

The suddenness of the shoe edict even 
overshadowed the approach of point ra- 
tioning on food. The housewife knew 
definitely last week the following timetable 
on food: Feb. 21 to March 1—freezing of 
processed canned food on grocery shelves, 
to forestall last-minute hoarding and en- 
able grocers to stock up; Feb. 22—registra- 
tion for Ration Book 2, with its 96 blue 
stamps for food, of which twelve, aggre- 
gating 48 points, would be valid for March; 
March 1—beginning of point rationing. 
But what she would not know until Feb. 
27 was how much of what the new point 
stamps would “buy.” 

Whatever her reaction to the forthcom- 
ing shopping revolution, the housewife 
knew that every 8-ounce can in excess of 
five per person-on her pantry shelf on the 
eve of rationing would “cost” her a blue 
eight-point stamp. But few home makers 
had noticed one “bug” in the penalty pro- 
cedure: The OPA ruled that no more than 
half of the 41 blue eight-point stamps could 
be removed for overstock cans, no matter 
how many tins the housewife reported. 
Thus, if the housewife had twenty cans in 
overstock, she could be penalized for twelve 
of them immediately. The remaining eight 
cans would be noted on the book for future 
action—as yet undetermined. 


Trial and Errol 


It happened in the best Hollywood tra- 
dition. The defendant leaped joyfully to 
his feet. Spectators cheered. Flash bulbs 
Popped, and reporters streaked out to tell 
& wailing world that a jury of three men 
and nine women had found Errol Flynn, 
movie hero, not guilty of statutory rape 
against Betty Hansen, 17, and Peggy Sat- 
terlec. 16 (NEWSWEEK, Jan 25) . The head- 
line play widely given the acquittal, even 
on a par with important news from the 
fighting fronts, indieated that Americans 


had not lost their taste for a movieland 
scandal, < , 
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Errol Flynn thanks Mrs. Ruby Anderson, jury forewoman ... 


It was all over but the shouting—and 
that outdid even Hollywood: 


q Flynn: “This just goes to show that 
there is justice in the United States ... 
I’ve got to get my health back.” 


q Mrs. Nellie S. Minear, a jury member: 
“We knew Flynn was not guilty all the 
time, but we didn’t want to come out too 
soon because we wondered what the pub- 
lic might think if we did.” 


VA néwsboy, busy peddling more than 
his usiial quota of papers: “Wolf freed!” 


q{ Back home in Lincoln, Neb., Betty Han- 
sen’s mother: “Oh well, nobody got hurt 
. .. I have no hard feelings toward Mr. 
Flynn. Betty is the cutest little thing you 
ever saw—a clean little Christian girl.” 


{Deputy District Attorney Thomas 
Cochran: “I most certainly have no com- 
plaint.” 


q Peggy Satterlee, on her way back to 
home and mother in Applegate, Calif.: “1 
don’t know what I’m going to do. Here I 
am just two days less than 17 years old 
and I feel like a broken old woman.” 


q Judge Leslie E. Still, thanking the jury: 
“I have enjoyed the case and I think you 
have.” ; 


What the future held for Flynn’s film 
career remained moot. The movie star 
himself seemed indifferent and _ talked 
cryptically of a military mission in Europe. 
But his bosses, the brothers Warner, were 
rushing to get his latest film out before 
the trial of their million-dollar property 
dimmed in public memory. 

q Washington furnished a postscript on 
the month-long name scramble of Errol 








International photos 


...and is congratulated by Judge Still 


Flynn and Edward J. Flynn, whose losing 
battle for the post of Minister to Aus- 
tralia hit the front pages during the 
West Coast rape trial. In senators’ mail 
were the following two choice bits: 

From a woman in Clarks Summit, Pa.: 
“I do not believe that Edward Flynn is 
guilty of the rape of the two girls yet his 
name is now ‘smeared’ and you should 
vote against him going into United States 
service. Thanks.” 

From the Parent Teachers Association 
and Women’s Club, Olyphant, Pa.: “To- 
day our women’s club asked me to write 
and say: ‘We think Edward Flynn did 
seduce the two girls. Why try to send him 
as a diplomat? It looks as if the Senate 
didn’t care about character’.” 
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Hull’s Portrait 


The nation’s foreign affairs are directed 
in part these days from a dais. Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, receives some of 
his morning callers in a makeshift studio 
down the corridor from his office while he 
sits for a portrait by Lt. Edward Murray, 
Army Air Forces. 

It is a mutually agreeable arrangement. 
Business-as-usual enables the Secretary, a 
conscientious man, to avoid the feeling 
that he is sacrificing duty to a painting. 
The artist, for his part, finds compensation 
for the unsatisfactory west light in the 
animation in, his subject’s face while he 
confers with aides and diplomats. Oc- 
casionally, the talks with Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State, or Lord Halifax; 
British Ambassador, turn to secret topics, 
whereupon Hull and his caller leave the 
“studio.” 

Royalty and the scion of a Scotch dis- 
tillery house played a part in getting Mur- 
ray the Hull commission. While Crown 
Princess Martha of Norway was sitting for 
him at the Corcoran Gallery last summer, 
Col. W. H. Shelmire, aide to the Air Forces 
Chief, Et. Gen. H. H. Arnold, noted his 
work. The painter’s skill, decided the 
colonel, might be useful to the Air Forces. 
Murray leaped at the chance to join and 
paint life at Bolling Field for the Army’s 
postwar collection. 

Army duties brought a renewal of an 
old friendship with the distillery heir, 
Capt. Reginald Narcissus MacDonald 
Buchanan, aide to one of the chiefs of 
the British Joint Staff mission in Washing- 
ton. Would Murray do a, portrait of his 
boss, Buchanan asked? If the War De- 
partment permitted it, replied the‘soldier- 
artist. It did, and a portrait of the general 
took form during lunch-hour sittings. 

Mrs. Hull saw the canvas, liked it, and 
decided that here was the artist to do 
her husband. The War Department con- 
sented, as a matter of course. 

A native of Baltimore; a descendant of 
the Flemish master Peter Paul Rubens, 
and the last of the pupils John Singer 
Sargent took into his London studio, Mur- 
ray has painted the notables of Europe’s 
social and political world. He: considers 
Hull’s the most interesting character he 
has ever tried to put on canvas—‘“a legal 
type of face reflecting a mind held in bal- 
ance by contrasting traits, tenacity and 
tolerance, justice and shrewdness, zeal and 
forbearance.” 

Murray hopes some day to paint Mrs. 
Hull, whose single-minded devotion to her 
husband’s career he thinks has been the 
strongest influence upon it. But that hope’s 
fulfillment must await the war’s end. For 
when he finishes Hull, Murray expects an 
assignment to. a fighting front, where he 
will add to the collection of battle scenes 
which the Army expects to inspire and in- 
struct future generations of American war- 
riors. 


Cordell Hull, by a Sargent pupil 


Wastebasket Committee 


Every now and then Congress has to 
authorize some government department to 
throw away its old papers. It doesn’t mat- 
ter if there’s a war on—that just means 
there is more old paper. Last week Con- 
gress tied into the perennial problem and 





notified the Navy it would be all right 


to dispose of some time cards, invoices, 
and other records of the Lakehurst Naval 
Air Station dating back to 1921. 

Oddly enough, it takes about as much 
work to go through this Gilbert and Sul- 
livan ritual which has existed for half a 
century as to authorize the Navy to go 
ahead with a $210,000,000 drydock pro- 
gram—news which no doubt will hearten 
every householder who can’t quite get 
around to clearing out the attic. 

First comes a request from the depart- 
ment which finds its shelves completely 
cluttered. Then there follows a study of 
the documents involved by bright young 
Ph.D’s in the Archives office, who de 
cide, for example, that history has no 
further use for Interior Department bids 
for horse hire in Billings, Mont., in 1932. 
Cabinet members theoretically confirm f 
this decision, but actually the procedure ¥ 
is automatic. Finally Congress must ap 
prove, through the Joint Committee: on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers, pop- 
ularly known as the “wastebasket com- 


- mittee.” 


The point of it all is that Congres 
doesn’t want historical records destroyed. 
Committee members, despite sensitivity 
over their unofficial name, feel they justify 
their existence. Several years ago they 
acted to preserve records of the Teapdt 
Dome scandal. More recently, they blocked 
destruction of 5 warehouse acres of cards 
accumulated in the 1938 census. The re 
ords were microfilmed and preserved fot 
history- on a 5-foot shelf. 
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"The Factory Superintendent is in 


T WASN’T a question of eavesdropping. 

All that end of the office could hear every 

word Brannigan said: 

\ “,.. and I tell you there’s a limit to what 
men’s nerves can stand! It’s no wonder we’re 
not turning out materials to our full capacity! 

| As a matter of fact, it’s a wonder our men 








don’t make more mistakes and go AWOL 
more than they do, with all that infernal . 
~———_—_ racket out there! 


“. . « Sure, I know factories are almost 
always noisy. But I also know that factory 
noise doesn’t have to mean bedlam. My 
brother’s in a factory bigger than this, over 
on the other side of town, and they had the 
same problem we’ve got. Only they did some- 
thing about it. They got the Celotex people to 
put in Acoust1-CELoTEex where it was needed, 
and you’d be amazed at what a difference it 
made in efficiency!” 


That was three months ago. And Brannigan 
must have made his point, because the Celotex 
people began sound conditioning our factory 
a few days later. He was in the President’s 
office again the other day, with a big smile on 
his face—and no wonder—because there’s talk 
of some kind of award from the army or navy. 


And the best part of it is, we’re going to have 
AcovustiI-CELOTEX in the office, too! Goodness 
knows, we’ve needed it long enough! 























* * ra 


dy of a 
young Enficiency is being stepped up in factories and offices—noise is being 5 
o de- subdued in hospitals, schools, and restaurants—audiences are hearing = 
as no better in Army post theatres, churches, and auditoriums—because of 4 
= Celotex Sound Conditioning. 


_ There is, near you, a representative of the most experienced sound con- 
ditioning organization in the world. He will gladly survey your problem 
and tell you how it can be solved by Acousti-CeLorex or one of the 
other Celotex acoustical materials at his command. Write today. : 


FREE! Write for “Answers to 25 Questions About Sound Conditioning,” 
a new booklet containing a fund of useful information. 


5 Sold by 
; EE | | EE Acousti-Celotex Distributors 
Everywhere 
. . ® 
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Acme 
Baron Mannerheim, Premier Rangell, and President Ryts: Finland and its 
government stood at the crossroads 


Finland, Reaching Crossroads, 
Puts Out Feelers for Red Peace 


But Need of Food From Reich 
Clouds Effect on Foreign Policy 
of Coming Presidential Vote 


President Risto Ryti of Finland was 54 
years old on Feb. 3. The same day in 
Germany dirges hailed the announcement 
of the end of the Axis armies at Stalin- 
grad. That event set the tone for the Presi- 
‘ dent’s birthday and for the rest of Finland 
as well. The war that had started so bril- 
liantly in June 1941 threatened to turn 
into a disaster for the little Baltic states. 
Finland was at the crossroads, and on the 
decisions of the government headed by 
Premier Johan W. Rangell depended the 
course of the nation’s history. 

One of the factors shaping Finland’s 
policy will be the Presidential election this 
week. President Ryti is apparently a can- 
didate for reelection, and the Diet, which is 
responsible for choosing the new leader, is 
virtually the same as that which last 
elected Ryti on Dec. 19, 1940. Ryti is a 
banker and a conservative. He has tied 
himself fairly closely to the Germans, par- 
ticularly so far as public statements about 
them are concerned. 

A possible dark-horse candidate is old 
Baron Carl Gustaf Mannerheim, the com- 
mander in chief of Finland’s armies and its 
national hero. Though he is bitterly hostile 
toward Russia, Mannerheim is otherwise 
well disposed toward the Allies, despite a 
widely held popular impression in the 
United Nations to the contrary. The baron 
is essentially a nonpolitical figure, and he 
is by no means pro-German. It was only 
by appearing unexpectedly for Manner- 


heim’s birthday that Hitler managed to see 
the baron while visiting the Finnish front 
last year. Mannerheim’s election as Presi- 
dent might be construed as the forerunner 
of Finnish peace proposals. 

German defeats in Russia have brought 
about an inevitable cooling of relations 
between Helsinki and Berlin. One sign of 
this occurred last week when the Finns re- 
acted violently to Marshal Géring’s speech 
on the anniversary of Hitler’s accession to 
power. Goring had said that the first Rus- 
sian war against Finland was a sham cam- 
paign waged by the Reds in a deliberately 
fumbling fashion in order to fool the Reich 
about the Soviet’s real strength. The 
Finns protested bitterly at this interpre- 
tation. 

Next to their relations with Germany, 
the most important factor in the formu- 
lation of Finnish policy lies in the northern 
republic’s relations with the United States. 
The Finns have striven to maintain cordial 
ties with Washington even though Wash- 
ington is Moscow’s ally. The intervention 
of the United States in some manner rep- 
resents just about the only way Finland 
can manage to squeeze out of the war. _ 

On Jan. 26, in his address closing the 
1942 session of the Diet, President Ryti 
expressed his “warm hope” that Finland’s 
relations with the United States would 
again become “as good and confident as 
they had been in the past.” Opening the 
1943 session of the Diet on Feb. 2, he made 
a veiled but unmistakable appeal to the 
United Nations: “Civilized nations can 
never sink so low as not to acknowledge 
the rights of a nation to fight for its life 
and freedom.” 

aneene it has become an open secret 


that Finnish emissaries in various capitals 
are feeling out what possibilities there 
might be for a separate peace with Britain 
and Russia. Since Jan. 25, a delegation of 
six Finnish Social-Democrats, including the 
two Cabinet members, Vain6 Tanner and 
Karl August Fagerholm, has been in Stock- 
holm, ostensibly to discuss labor matters 
with their Swedish colleagues. On Feb. 4, 
President Roosevelt received H. F. Arthur 
Schoenfeld, American. Minister to Helsinki 
who is home temporarily, while Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles conferred 
with the Finnish envoy to Washington, 
Hjalmar Procopé. 

But the Germans have a stranglehold on 
the. Finns through two circumstances. 
The first is the presence of five Nazi divi- 
sions on Finnish soil. The second is Fin- 
land’s dependence on the Reich for food. 
The 1941 harvest fell 30 per cent short of 
the normal yield and while last year’s was 
somewhat better Finland was left with a 
considerable food deficit. There is practical- 
ly no chance of improving the harvests 
either. Finland’s basic trouble in this re- 
spect is a manpower shortage. A high 
proportion of the country’s men have been 
lost in the two wars with Russia. 

It is Germany that makes up Finland’s 
food shortage. The Germans have con- 
tracted to supply Finland with 75,000 tons 
of grain a year, although deliveries have 
fallen short of that figure. On Feb. 4 the 
Finnish Supply Minister, Henrik Ramsay, 
was reported to be in Berlin. His presence 
there was an indication of the extent 
of Finland’s dependence on Germany for 


food. 


Australia’s Militia — 

Australia’s conscripted militia may soon 
be able to serve anywhere in the South- 
west Pacific theater of operations. Prime 
Minister Curtin’s bitterly contested pro- 
posal to permit the. sending of these 
drafted troops outside the Commonwealth 
territory was accepted reluctantly last 
week by the Opposition. That seemed to 
settle a political controversy which has 
long puzzled all the United Nations—why 
drafted Diggers were forbidden to serve 
outside the dominion’s possessions. The 
explanation goes deep into the curious tra- 
ditions of Australia. 

A large proportion of the Australian 
population, including many labor voters, 
believed the militia should be available 
for service everywhere. Every daily news- 
paper said so, forcibly. But against the 
proposal were two small but typical 
groups. One opposed conscription as in- 


' terference with the rights of the individual. 


Another insisted that volunteer fighters 
were so much better than conscripts that 
the extra number of militia would not com- 
pensate for the damage done to the great 
reputation built up by Australian volun- 
teer forces. 

But the real objection came from the 
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| Essential To 
America’s Industrial Progress 


The importance of scrap metal and its place in the 
economic scheme of things has been forcefully 
brought home to the nation in the various scrap 
drives for Victory. 


Michigan Smelting specializes in‘ the refining of 
non-ferrous scrap and by means of unexcelled facil- 
ities and equipment—plus 50 years experience— 
converts it into ingot made to the most rigid and 
exacting specifications. The refined scrap goes back 
to industry as usable metal—superior in many re- 
spects to alloys of virgin metals. 


If your product uses non-ferrous alloys, you may 
be able to use the high skills and the 50 years of 
know-how possessed by this organization. 
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Labor party, and was centered in the 
right-wing stalwarts of the trade unions. 
From youth they had been taught that 
conscription was an evil device of con- 
servatives to regiment labor. Curtin was 
forced to limit his militia service sugges- 
tion to the Southwest Pacific, after in- 
tending a vastly wider field, as a compro- 
mise which those die-hards would accept. 

The Prime Minister had a good case for 
compromising for the present. Allowing 
the Australian militia to accompany the 
Australian Imperial Force anywhere in 
the Southwest Pacific was enough ‘to meet 
General MacArthur’s manpower require- 
ments for some time ahead. Besides, the 
militia was not recruited as ah overseas 
fightmg force, and it includes many men 
up to 40 with large families (the size of 
the family is not a reason for draft .exemp- 
tion in Australia). And because the force 
was largely raised after Pearl Harbor, 
when there was not enough ‘equipment in 
Australia to train it, much of the militia 
has not been sufficiently conditioned for 
fighting. 


32nd United Nation 


President Roosevelt’s shipboard meet- 
ing with President Vargas of Brazil on 
Jan. 28 had immediate and important re- 
sults last week. Brazil signed the United 
Nations Pact and subscribed to the At- 
lantic Charter—although it did not declare 
war on Japan. : 


Canada’s Price Control 


The last war cost Canada dearly. Wild 
profiteering and speculation hindered the 
military effort and left economic confu- 
sion in its wake. So, from the very be- 
ginning of the present conflict, the Do- 
minion government took steps to guard 
against another cycle of rising prices and 
rising wages. Only a few hours after the 
declaration of war in 1939, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board was formed to 
protect the Canadian consumer. ; 

Last week, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported on the three-year 
progress of the board. Since 1939, the in- 
crease in the Canadian cost of living has 
been only 16.2 per cent. Best of all, 
during the month of December 1942, the 
cost of living dropped from 118.8 to 117.1. 
The contrast with the United States was 
startling. Here’s how Canada did it: 

Canadian war rationing began in 1939 
on the honor system, which served during 
the transition period to make purchasers 
conscious of the need for conserving cer- 
tain articles and purchasing in reasonable 
quantities. Last July a system requiring 
regular rationing coupons was instituted. 
Thus far, five commodities have been ra- 
tioned by coupon—sugar, tea, coffee, but- 
ter, and gasoline. 

But the board’s chief concern was not 
rationing. It was price ceilings. To a lim- 
ited degree, price control was placed on 
coal, sugar, timber, steel, and milk from 
the start. Then after two years a sharp 
rise in prices warned that halfway meas- 
ures would not halt inflation. (From 


March to December 1941, the cost of liv- 
ing rose more than during the first year 
and a half of the war.) On Dec. 1, 1941, 
the government adopted an all-out price 
and wage control policy. 

An absolute ceiling was clamped down 
on all commodities. It was. made illegal 
for merchants to sell any article at a price 
above that charged in the basic period, 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941. Simultaneously, 
the government prohibited wage increases, 
although employers were ordered to pay 
a cost-of-living bonus, according to the 
rise in costs. 

The board’s plan was further helped by 
a system of cash subsidies in cases where 
domestic ‘products could not be produced 
in sufficient quantity, or where foreign 
goods could not be imported and sold 
under the ceiling price. These subsidies, 
paid through the Commodity Price Sta- 
bilization Corp., were first applied to foot- 
wear, leather garments, and fluid milk. 
They were extended to include imported 
items and a wide range of ‘groceries. 

The policy of the board was to pay the 
subsidy to the manufacturer or to the 
wholesaler. For instance, if the board 
found merchants unable to replace stocks 
of canned vegetables from the canners at 
prices which would permit their sale under 
the price ceiling, the payment of cash 
subsidies was authorized to the canners, 
who then passed part on to the growers. 

As yet, the unknown quantity in the 
Canadian economic program is the cost 
of these subsidies. Finance Minister J. L. 
Ilsley justifies the payments on the 
grounds that they constitute insurance 
against ‘inflation and are less expensive 
than paying cost-of-living bonuses. Last 
December, the government met the up- 
ward trend by thus subsidizing the sale 
of coffee, tea, oranges, and milk. The cost 
of the subsidy system to the Dominion 
may amount to $40,000,000 a year, but 
this, declares Ilsley, is cheaper than letting 
the cost of living rise. 

Under the present plan, the Canadian 
Government and Canadian families can 
make out their budgets with reasonable 
assurance that their arrangements will not 
be thrown out of line by unpredictable 
price movements. But it is recognized that 
the price ceiling could not have worked 
out so well in Canada were it not for the 
severe tax and war-saving program that 
has cut deeply into buying power. 


Mexico’s Railroads 


At Coatzacoalcos, a remote town in 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, President Avila Ca- 
macho stepped from his private train on 
Feb. 2 straight into a mysterious explo- 
sion that rocked the railroad station. 
Camacho was unhurt, but what happened 
to him was only one of a series of rail- 
way disturbances throughout Mexico last 
week. Three wrecks piled up in three con- 
secutive days, and in the last reported, 
near San Luis Potosi, one of the pas- 
sengers was Oliver M. Stevens, American 
railroad expert. Stevens, also uninjured, 
was bound for Washington to report on 
the Mexican railway rehabilitation pro- 
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DIEBOLD 


FOR VICTORY!... THE CARDINEER 


@ Buying War Bonds is now a ‘Must’ as a background to 
victory. But, there also are other important duties—to conserve 
time, to save money, to release more workers for vital war jobs. 
CARDINEER, the compact, portable rotary file—built on the 
wheel principle—brings thousands of record cards to the 
instant tips of the operator’s fingers. It actually saves 40% 
in manpower—is easily adaptable to your present methods 
—operates at low cost, and is available zow. 


Break office bottlenecks and solve departmental record- 
keeping problems with the CARDINEER. Everywhere lead- 
ing business houses are installing Cardineers to short-cut war 
routine records. Investigate now. 


> 
~& DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
General Offices: Canton, Ohio 
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CARDINEER OFFERS 


@ Faster finding and posting 
@ Easier addition or transfer 
of records @ Effortless oper- 
ation @ Division of work for 
peak loads. 


ASK FOR YOURS 


Studies in time-money saving 
are available as follows; 
check and pin on your letter- 
head: Inventories (1), Costs 0, 
Payroll & Personnel (J, Plant 
& Equipment (2, P. R. P. OO, 
Purchases (J, Production (J. 
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“Production, Production 


- GENERAL MOTORS REPORTS ON ITS FIRST 


FULL YEAR OF WAR ACTIVITIES 


FIRST, AN APPRECIATION ... 


While the figures and statistics show" at the 
right are ay se they do not tei! the full 
story. They do not show, for examp!'., the-co- 
operation we have had from Army and Navy 
oO s at every step of our progress toward 
the record production already achieved. Nor 
do they indicate the fine spirit of cooperation 
shown by our suppliers and subcontractors, 
on whom we rely for so much of the work. 

They cannot convey an adequate picture 
of the eagerness of hundreds ci thousands of 
General Motors men and women to back the 
courage and determination of our fighting 
men with an ample supply of the most effec- 


1940 and 1341 were years of defense 
production and of planning for the pos- 
sibility of war. Pearl Harbor found this 


defense production well under way. With - 


the declaration of war and the call for 
‘all-out’? war effort, General Motors 
concentrated its entire organization and 
all its facilities on war production. 

The tremendous job ahead at the 
threshold of 1942 called for the ‘‘know- 
how”’ of all our engineers, designers, 
mechanics and managers, skilled and 
experienced in mass production. It re- 
quired the retooling and rearranging of 
all our plants for maximum production 
of war products. It meant designing and 
building new machines, and tools to 
make them—training skilled hands to 
perform new tasks, and teaching the un- 





" tive fighting weapons in the world. They 


cannot give even a hint of the initiative dis- 
played by our engineers and mass-produc- 
tion technicians in effecting manufacturing 
economies and efficiencies which have re- 
sulted in the saving of critical war materials 
and manpower, and which have already made 
possible price reductions amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

These are the practical results that come 
from encouraging individual effort and ini- 
tiative—the American way of getting the job 
done. Machines alone cannot win the vic- 
tory—it will be won by free men working 
and fighting together for the only kind of 
future Lave of America. 


skilled—building employment and pay- 
rolls to unprecedented peaks—organiz- 
ing and enlisting the support of our net- 
work of thousands of suppliers and sub- 
contractors. It also meant establishing 
and operating training schools to teach 
thousands of men in the armed forces 
how to properly service and maintain 
General Motors-built war equipment. 
Now at the beginning of 1943 these 
basic tasks have all been accomplished, 
and during their accomplishment Gen- 
eral Motors plants made and delivered a 
mighty, rising tide of war materials. That 
tide continues to rise with mass-produc- 
tion technique swinging into full stride. 
Thus General Motors answers our 
government’s call for ‘‘Production, pro- 
duction—and more production!’’ 





MORE GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT 
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BACK from the Coral Sea... 
Midway...the Solomons...comes 
the same story. Navy pilots are 
beating the enemy four and five 
to one. 


A year ago these Navy men 
were college boys and clerks and 
farmers. They earned their wings 
through hard months of training 
where the going is tough on both 
men and equipment. 


Kinner Engines, used both by 
the Navy and the Army, are doing 
their part in this unrelenting job 
--- building confidence in men the 
first time they fly. 


KINNER MOTORS, Inc. 


GLENDALE e CALIFORNIA 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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gram in which the United States now has 
a financial interest. 

For two decades, the 15,044-mile-long 
Mexican rail network had been in a shaky 
state. Two years ago, Camacho took it out 
of the hands of the Workers’ Administra- 
tion that had been managing it since 1938 
when it was turned over to labor by 
President Lazaro Cardenas. But even un- 
der government management, confusion 
and inefficiency continued. Last year, 
when the war emergency arose, millions 
of tons of oil, copper, zinc, and other 
strategic Allied war materials—such as 
Mexican hardwood for airplanes and 
henequen to take the place of Philippine 
hemp—had to be moved northward over 
this disorganized railway system. 

Because Washington wanted delivery 
and wanted it fast, it was willing to pay 
for Mexico’s railway maintenance and re- 
pair. On Nov. 18, 1942, the two govern- 
ments signed an agreement whereby the 
United States would furnish technicians, 
money, and materials to expand the roads 
to more than double their previous 
freight capacity and to keep them in first- 
class operating condition. 

Still Mexican traffic lagged. The govern- 
ment was unable to buck the formidable 
labor organization (labor had three seats 


out of seven on the railway board). For - 


months Camacho struggled to induce the 
workers to accept measures for the drastic 
reforms necessary before the United 
States program could be carried out. Last 
week, the President lost patience. In a 
stern letter to José C. Ibarra, secretary 
general of the Workers’ Administration, 
he blamed the “chaotic” condition of the 
railways on “inability to get efficiency 
and responsibility from’ the personnel.” 
While Camacho made no specific threats, 
it was clear from his tone that unless 
the workers swung into line, the Mexi- 


~ can Government would act promptly to 


clear up the railway muddle and there- 
by justify heavy investment by the United 
States. 


Toward French Unity 


The British are right to support de 
Gaulle. He is the only Frenchman who has 
spoken for two years with the voice of 


. France. I am not only in accord with him. 


I am one of his greatest admirers as a sol- 
dier and for what he has done from London. 


That was the tribute paid to Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, Fighting French lead- 
er, by Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud, High 
Commissioner of French Africa, in an in- 
terview in The London News Chronicle. 
President Roosevelt quoted it with high 
approval at his press conference on Feb. 2. 
Predicting that the two French generals 
would get along better henceforth as a 
result of their Casablanca meeting, 
Roosevelt gave a general endorsement to 
Giraud’s determination to accept help 
from any source, even former Vichy-spon- 
sored groups, provided they “want to fight 
Germans and not engage in politics.” Care- 
fully balancing his remarks so as to favor 
neither one side nor the other, the Presi- 


dent said that in that respect Giraud’s at- 
titude dovetailed with de Gaulle’s and you 
couldn’t get a dispute out of it. 

A similar line was taken next day by 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden in the 
House of Commons. Eden told critics that 
there were no differences between the 
British and American Governments over 
policy in North Africa, adding: “We are 
doing our best to bring about unity of 
Frenchmen who want to fight Germans.” 





International 
Catroux went to Algiers 


These were fine words and to a certain 
extent they were borne out by a few steps 
toward French unity. The first was the 


‘release in North Africa of eleven out of 


fourteen persons who were arrested on 
Dec. 29 after the assassination of Admiral 
Jean Darlan. These, it turned out, were 
mostly de Gaiullists, and the liberated men 
actually included Jacques Brunel, former 
Algiers mayor at whose home Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark held his famous secret 
rendezvous with French patriots three 
weeks before the Allied landings. 

Next came the release by Giraud of 27 
former Communist deputies in the French 
Chamber. At the same time, the Allied 
Joint Commission on Political Prisoners 
and Refugees in North Africa announced 
that 903 political prisoners had been 
turned loose since the Allied landings, 
while the cases of 5,500 other prisoners, 
including many former Spanish Repub- 
licans, were being studied. 

Giraud abolished the Darlan-instituted 
imperial council and replaced it with a 
war committee comprising the same per- 
sonnel but leaving the door ajar for the 
admission of de Gaulle representatives. 
He also took the title of “French civil 
and military commander in chief” and is- 
sued a proclamation relaxing anti-Jewish 
measures, pledging labor reforms, abolish- 
ing the pro-Axis Service d’Ordre Légion- 
naire; and promising that France would 














Low cost. broader 
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It’s brand new! It gives you 
broader protection against damage 
suits than ever before obtainable— 
it costs far less than such protection 
ever cost before! 


It’s the new HARTFORD COM- 
PREHENSIVE PERSONAL LIABILITY 
POLICY—planned to meet the needs 
of everyone who maintains a home. 


Why you need this protection 


You may not realize it, but you are 
constantly exposed to serious loss 
through damage suits. Someone 
may be injured on your premises 
—your dog may bite someone— 
you may hurt someone while play- 
ing golf, hunting ereininrondiey 
cle. Insuring yourself against these 
and other risks formerly meant 
taking out perhaps half a dozen 
separate liability policies—.a com- 
plicated, bothersome procedure. 


All this in one policy—$10 
The New Comprehensive Policy 
gives you protection against many 
risks—even covers your wife and 
minor children—costs only $10 a 
year — $25 for three years.* In 
combination with the Automobile 
Liability and Property Damage 
policy, it provides protection 
against personal injury. claims 
arising from practically any cause. 
In most states, if you insure your 
car with the Hartford, this com- 
prehensive coverage can be added 
right on your automobile policy. 


Get full details 


Your local Hartford agent (we’// 
gladly send you bis name) can fit this 
new, broader form of protection 
to your requirements— or expertly 
advise you on any other insurance 
you need. Talk to him—or to your 
own insurance broker. 


*$5,000/$10,000 limits 


9 Niostatinasinihis 
you should have this 
Comprehensive Policy 


1. It protects against damage suits 
due to injury:to members of the 
public at your home.* 


2. If you acquire an additional resi- 
dence for personal use during 
the policy period, the insurance 
covers it automatically. 


3. It protects you against damage 
suits if you injure someone while 
engaging in any sport. 

4. It protects you against damage 
suits if your dog, horse or other 
animals should injure someone. 


5. Besides yourself, this policy 
covers your wife, your minor 
children and any other relatives 
under the age of 21 who reside 
with you. 

6. It covers all your activities not 
directly a part of your business 
— including activities in civilian 
defense. 


The following features 
involve smalladditional premiums: 


7. It can be extended to pay auto- 
matically the medical expenses 
of visitors who may be injured 
on your premises, 


8. It can be made to cover your 
responsibility forinjuries suffered 
in the course of their duties by 
domestic servants, with guaran- 
teedpaymentofmedicalexpenses. 

9. It can be extended to cover your 
liability for damage to property 
of others. 

% Farms, business properties and 


premises rented to others are spe- 
Cially treated under other policies, 

































What 


is a MICRO-CHEK? 


@ The Trico Micro-Chek is a 

_ new type of comparator gage, 
used on inspection lines, or at 
machines, which speeds up 
the gaging of precision parts. 
It visually multiplies dimen- 
sions by 200. Its big, highly 
visible indicator greatly re- 
duces eyestrain and fatigue. 
Its simplicity enables inexpe- 
rienced workers quickly to 
become accurate inspectors. 
Our booklet tells more about 
its many applications. 
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More than 1700 war plants 
and government arsenals... 
many of which time and again 
have re-ordered additional 


scores of Micro-Cheks. 





Send for FREE Micro-Chek 
: booklet. Address: 


FRICO PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. N, Buffale, N.Y. 
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choose its own government after the 
war. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Georges Catroux, 65- 
year-old Fighting French High Commis- 
sioner in Syria, arrived in Algiers from 
London for talks with Giraud, his old 
comrade in arms in the Moroccan cam- 
paign. 


Stalingrad Dirge 

There was a sudden break in the after- 
noon radio program. A martial fanfare 
sounded. After a pause, a voice was heard: 
“Fighting at Stalingrad has ceased. The 
Sixth Army, faithful to its oath . . . has 
succumbed to the overwhelming superior- 
ity of the enemy . . .” The voice died away 
to the lugubrious strains of “I Had a Com- 
rade,” the German soldiers’ song. Next 
came the funeral march from “Gétterdam- 
merung” and the Liebestod. Then came 
the announcement that the entire Reich 
would observe three days of mourning. 

Thus in a burst of Wagnerian symbol- 
ism, the Nazis told the German people of 
the terrible defeat suffered at Stalingrad. 
The defeat was not only admitted. It was 
exploited by a propaganda that reached 
into the dim recesses of the German soul. 
The whole atmosphere inside the Reich 
was changing from the easy confidence of 
the days when Hitler’s favorite opera was 


“Die Meistersinger” to the dark over- 


tones of impending doom sounded in‘ the 
last act of “Gdétterdimmerung” as Sieg- 
fried’s body is carried down the Rhine. - 
The practical object of the Stalingrad 





mourning was to bring home as forcibly 
as possible to the German people the new 
propaganda thesis that the Reich must 
make a superman effort just to avoid 
defeat. As part of this campaign Germany 
is currently undergoing the most drastic 
mobilization of the war. A fortnight ago 
practically all men and women were or- 
dered to prepare for war service. Last 
week a decree was issued closing down all 
businesses and activities not absolutely 
essential for the maintenance of economic 
life. In effect this meant the end of a 
large percentage of retail stores, banks, 
night clubs, hotels, and similar places. 

The Germans hope to scrape up some- 
thing like 3,000,000 additional workers for 
industry and the army by these methods. 
They will need them. A carefully calcu- 
lated New York Times dispatch from Lon- 
don estimated Nazi losses so far on the 
basis of insurance data at more than - 
4,000,000 “absolute losses” (killed, cap- 
tured, or permanently disabled) . The pres- 
ent strength of the German Army was put 
at 6,000,000 men. 

This figure for total German losses put 
the Reich in the same position as at the 
end of 1917 in the last war when absolute 
casualties amounted to 4,259,000. But 
Germany’s population was then about 15 
per cent smaller than it is now and it did 
not have all Europe to draw on for auxil- 
iary manpower. Even so,- the Kaiser’s 
armies in the spring of 1918 were able to 
mount an offensive that came within a few 
miles of beating the combined French and 
British forces. 








International 
Dead? Last week’s order putting Germany into three days’ mourning for the 
Stxth Army lost at Stalingrad prompted a rumor that Hitler himself, shown 
here in his latest picture talking with his new Chief of Staff, Gen. Kurt Zeitzler, 
had been killed or captured. The snag in the yarn was contained in the com- 
munqué announcing that fighting at the Volga city had ceased—for the first 
time in months it bore the heading: “From the Fiihrer’s Headquarters.” 
















They’d just spotted 2 Jap transports landing troops ...when a murderous cross-fire had 
wiped them out...everyone except Bob Tuttle. 


Jap boots kicked him over ...smzshed his face... wrecked his communications equipment and left. 


Then, more dead than alive, he dragged himself along... repaired the equipment and flashed the position 
of the transports to the field. ; 





That’s the story behind seven words that appeared in your paper recently: 
“Two more enemy transports sunk off Solomons.” 


The only connection we have with this story is the fact that we make communications equipment 
.-and maybe Bob used some of our stuff. 


We don't want to brag while others are fighting, dying... we just want you to know that every man and 
woman at Stromberg-Carlson is doing his best to provide the finest possible tools for the men 
who need them. 


And if 48 years’ experience making reliable, durable communications equipment can help fellows like Bob 
...then thank God for that! 


Have you asked yourself if you are doing the most you can do? | 


Are you digging down deep for all the War Bonds and naeee you can possibly afford? 
Now’s the time to do it! 


In Radios, Telephones, Sound Systems... there is nothing a 
finer than a Stromberg-Carlson a 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


; © 1943, STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Wickard Faces Stiff Battle 


His Incentive Payments 
Stir Congressional Opposition 
and Worsen Farm Muddle 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard was in a black mood when he re- 
turned to Washington a fortnight ago from 
two days on his 380-acre farm near Cam- 
den, Ind. After stopping off on the way to 
tell the National Association of Wholesale 
Grocers in Chicago that “with favorable 
weather farmers will reach this year’s farm 
goals” (4 per cent more than 1949’s bump- 
er crops), he got little encouragement on 
the old home place, now run by his daugh- 
ter Ann and two helpers. 

The nation’s No. 1 farmer found his live- 
stock ill, no bedding for his 100 sows (the 
first of which farrowed the morning he 
left), not enough lumber for hog sheds, 
thin tires on his truck and two tractors, his 
neighbors’ soybean crops flat on the ground 
and corn still being picked, not enough 
protein feed for his hogs, and a shortage of 
hired hands. He fussed a little about the 
tires, decided he could get by on hog sheds, 
interviewed and hired two hands, and re- 
turned to one of Washington’s biggest 
headaches—increased war food production. 

Back in his panelled office, the Food Ad- 
ministrator found his official family with a 
case of jitters. From farmers with 1,000,000 
fewer helpers and considerably less horse 
and tractor power, they were trying to get 
50 per cent more food than in the last war. 
They were trying to solve for all American 
farmers a problem 6,097,000 times as large 
as Boss Wickard’s in Camden. And things 
were not going smoothly. For example, a 
last-minute allocation of metal from the 
War Production Board for farm machinery 
had apparently come too late for the next 
crop. 

Such snarls were an old story for Wick- 
ard. He had scarcely been named Food 
Administrator last December when resigna- 
tions hit his desk and a schism within the 
farm organizations rose to plague him and 
the nation. One side argued for r:ising 
prices, by reducing productions; the other, 
for keeping a price ceiling and increasing 
production through subsidies. 

The Secretary was reaping seeds sown in 
1989 and earlier, when the two schools 
of thought grew in the Department of 
Agriculture—then over the theory of less 
production for prosperity. Milo Perkins, 
father of the Food Stamp Plan and now 
director of the Board of Economic War- 
fare, was a leading challenger of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s 
“economy of scarcity,” which in the ’80s 
resulted in the famous little pig slaughter 


on Subsidies vs. Price Rise 


and other food destruction. Perkins argued 
that there could be no “surplus” of food so 
long as people were hungry. The Farm Se- 
curity Administration, created to rehabili- 
tate down-and-out farmers, was on the 
same side of the fence; in fact, Perkins was” 
once Assistant Administrator of FSA. Con- 
sumer-minded officials also asked increased 
production. 

Against this coalition stood the New 
Deal’s crop-restricting AAA, buttressed in 
its control of the Agriculture Department 
by the powerful American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and 
the Congressional farm bloc. The AAA 
faction prevailed and it was through the 
ranks of AAA, and his activity in the Farm 
Bureau, that Wickard rose to the top job 
in agriculture. 

But war brought unanimity on one 
phase of Administration farm policy. All 





International 


Wickard’s farm was a problem 


sides agreed that as the Larder of Democ- 
racy the United States had to turn out 
more and more farm products. The ques- 
tion was: How? The Farm Bureau, Grange, 
Congressional farm bloc, etc., all lined up 
for higher prices to spur farm output. The 
Administration insisted on subsidy and 
price control—as witness its firm and vic- 
torious’ stand in last year’s parity fight. 
Wickard’s position has not been so clear, 
although recent moves indicate a leaning 
toward wider use of subsidies‘ but by some- 
times devious routes. 
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Three weeks ago, for instance, Wickard 
allowed one of his chief lieutenants, Her- 
bert W. Parisius, to resign. A veteran FSA 
man, Parisius had served only five weeks 
as director of Wickard’s Food Production 
Administration, and quit because he 
couldn’t-get anything done. His departure 
was interpreted as a defeat for the FSA 
program of controlled: prices, government 
subsidies and credit, and intense, super- 
vised mobilization of small, submarginal 
farmers, partly to keep them from being 
squeezed out of the war effort, but mostly 
to tap their reservoir of semi-employed 
farmers. ; 

Into the vacancy Wickard popped his 
rural neighbor, M. Clifford Townsend, for- 
mer governor of Indiana, chief of the de- 
partment’s special war unit, and admin- 
istrator of its Agricultural Conservation 
and Adjustment Administration. Working 
through the many AAA-dominated County 
War Boards and with strong support from 
the Farm Bureau, for which he once di- 
rected organization in Indiana, Townsend 
effected a truce, albeit an armed one. 

As his executive officer, Townsend chose 
J. B. Hutson, president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., which supports farm prices 
by one-way loans and devices such as buy- 
ing up principal canning crops, for resale 
to canners at a discount, to avoid punctur- 
ing price ceilings. The latter, of course, is a 
subsidy. 

Townsend also left FSA to operate as it 
had been and revived the Herbert Hoover- 
created Regional Agricultural Credit Corp. 
to lend up to $250,000,000 to farmers on 


_ recommendation of the War Boards. Last 


week he added to RACC a special program 
of “advances” to remove the risk from 
planting certain vital war crops by re- 
quiring repayment only up to the value of 
crops produced, but he has not disturbed 
the status quo of the department’s huge 
field organization. 

Then, only a few days after Parisius’s 
resignation, Wickard announced more sub- 
sidies—a $100,000,000 program of incentive 
payments to growers of essential food 
crops. This touched off anew the deter- 
mined anti-subsidy sentiment of all ele- 
ments of the farm bloc, except the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. He was not without 
high support in the impending subsidy bat- 
tle, however, for the addition of Judge 
Marvin Jones, on loan from the United 
States Court of Claims, to the office of 
Economic Stabilizer James F. Byrnes, was 
viewed by all factions as a soothing one. 
As chairman of the. House Agriculture 
Committee through most of the New Deal 
farm program, Jones earned the favor of 
Farm Bureau and Farmers Union adher- 
ents alike. And the farm bloc so far ap- 
preciates the spot he is in, though they 
have failed to make it easier. 


Significance-———- 
The stern needs for preventing run- 


away inflation apparently have forced 
Wickard to carry water on both shoul- 





Morale 


Africa, the dark continent, that mythical expanse of tan- 
gled jungle, trackless sand and rolling veldt . . . Africa, 
fabulous for its ivory, gold and diamonds, its pygmies, 
giraffes, baboons, a shadowy, mysterious story -book world 
... becomes overnight a theatre of world conflict, its vast- 
ness laced with American-built, American-operated airlines. 


In its colossal task of surveying routes, building bases 
quickly, Pan American Airways System picked its men 
with utmost care, then brought to this new frontier all 
that was needed to keep them healthy, vigorous, keen for 
their job . . . the job that has meant so much in the North 
African landing of American troops . . . that plays such a 
dramatic role back of today’s headlines. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING For WAR 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


is made of [ce! 


MECHANICAL 


















Here, morale is made, in a word, of ice... ice that puts 
inviting fresh foods on the mess tables, eases parching heat 
with cool drinks. And for its commissaries Pan American 
selected York refrigeration equipment. Drop in at any of =~ 
those sweltering African bases (whose names may not be 
mentioned here) and your tall drink will tinkle with ice 
cubes made by York! 

There could be no rarer tribute paid to any manufac- 
turer than the selection of his equipment 
for such vital establishments. so far from 
home and replacements. 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, 





Pennsylvania. 





COOLING SINCE 1885 








Marinship Follies: Thirty employes of the Marin- 
‘ship Yatd near San Francisco, some of them former enter- 
tainers, organized the ““Marinship Follies” and presented 
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Acme photos 


it in the company’s recreation center. Left, Toni Crimmell 
and a barbershop quartet do a little harmonizing. Right, 
the ladies of the chorus shake a mean leg. 





ders. This could account for the lack of a 
positive pro or con stand by the Agricul- 
ture Department on the controversy of 
higher prices vs. subsidy, and also for the 
confusing resignations of pro-subsidy New 
Dealers and the almost simultaneous estab- 
lishment of subsidies. 

As a graduate and long student of the 
AAA, and as a practical farmer, Wickard 
is known to be not strong for more New 
Dealish programs, such as Farm Security 
and the expiring Food Stamp Plan. How- 
ever, he has displayed little outright ani- 
mosity. 

Analysis of Wickard’s middle-of-the- 
road philosophy would indicate (1) that he 
is not opposed to higher prices for farm 
products, at least so far as reaching parity 
levels is concerned, but is opposed to re- 
moval of all restraints to price rises; (2) 
that he favors subsidies. but without the 
New Deal spangles, and (3) that he feels 
- a judicious mixture of both may hold the 
farm bloc in line and, at the same time. 
prevent skyrocketing prices. The latter 
could well be the signal for still further 
wage demands from the camp of organized 
labor. 

But to stave off a revolt in the farm 
bloc is not so easy. Farm-bloc resistance 
to the subsidies is deep rooted. It rests on 
two main contentions: (1) that, since na- 
tional income is at an all-time high, con- 
sumers can well afford to pay what is con- 
sidered a fair return to agriculture, and 
(2) that it is better to let the natural law 
of supply and demand bring about the 
desired higher price level than to risk the 
security of farm incomes on artificial Ad- 
ministration-controlled props which in- 
variably have bureaucratic strings attached 
to them. The latter point is important 
when it is remembered that agriculture 
long has been known as a stronghold of 
rugged individualism and traditionally has 
resisted regimentation—with farmers show- 
ing an especial distrust of New Deal social- 
reform aims. 








Behind the whole dispute, of course, is 
agriculture’s resentment of organized la- 
bor’s success, with the help of the Ad- 
ministration, in its drive for higher wages. 
Not only has this raised the cost of things 
necessary for living and production on 
farms, but it strikes to the heart of the im- 
mediate basic problen—farm manpower. 
For higher incomes—by subsidy or in- 
creased prices—would help relieve many 
farmers who have been pained to see their 
hired hands lured away by flashy war- 
plant wages. 

Whether Wickard can straddle the fence 
on this issue remains to be seen, but from 
any angle he has a hard row to hoe. This 


_is true not only of the immediate prob- 


lems in the fight against subsidies, but in 
attaining the food needed this year. Food 
production, by its nature, must be planned 
even farther ahead than many other war 
items, such as guns and ammunition, and 


one dry year would make a serious situation . 


desperate. When department officials quote 
figures on the supply of this food or that 
commodity for civilians in 1943 they are 
using goals rather than estimates of actual 
production. There are many crossed fingers 
and tempers among those who know there 
may be a big difference. 


Labor Notes 


The CIO’s United Office and Profession- 
al Workers of America last week signed a 
union. contract with the big Prudential 
Life Insurance Co. of America (second 
only to the Metropolitan Life, with which 
negotiations covering employes in the New 
York area have been under way since last 
summer). The agreement covers 18,000 
agents handling industrial insurance poli- 
cies—the sort sold mostly to working men, 
with premiums paid to the agent when he 
makes his weekly call. The UOPWA said 
the agreement is the largest union contract 
ever signed covering white-collar workers, 
and that it paves the way for other_organ- 








jzational advances among the nation’s 350,- 
000 insurance agents. It provides mainte- 
nance of membership (with voluntary dues 
deduction) , arbitration of disputes, two 
weeks’ vacation annually, and wage in- 


' creases averaging $2.50 per man per week 


(subject to War Labor Board approval) . 


Agents of. the John Hancock Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. and other Eastern firms had 
limited contracts before Prudential signed 
up. 

q As he had threatened to do in the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite coal strike last month 
(NEwsweEEK, Jan.-25) , John L. Lewis and 
his United Mine Workers policy commit- 
tee demanded that at expiration of pres- 
ent wage contracts March 30, 450,000 
coal miners be given a $2-a-day wage in- 
crease. 


Silly Musician ? 


His tiny factory (a space 20 by 80 feet 
in a Dallas warehouse) was created liter- 
ally from junk. Steel from an old merry- 
go-round furnished a boom for a hydraulic 
lift. An old Ford auto engine which cost 
him $35 was rigged up as a power unit. 
The rear end of the Ford furnished gears 
for other machinery. And an old windmill 
pumped the water supply. He had a total 
of three employes. 

Those were the humble beginnings that 
33-year-old C. E. Morris, former Dallas 
orchestra leader and floor furnace sales- 
man, had parlayed into a thriving business 
last week making gas vent pipes and 
smokestacks for the armed services. Turn- 
ing his knowledge of heating equipment to 
good advantage, his tiny plant thrived 
and grew to a 6-acre factory employing 200 
persons working three shifts 24 hours a 
day. His original order of $300 had swelled 
into a $225,000 backlog. And he did not 
deny rumors that he would soon open 
branches in three other cities. 

All this had happened to him in just 
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Hitler came the closest .. . 1 using the air 


Recurring attempts to conquer the world bloody the pages 
of history. Let us tabloid the tale: When the ancient flat 
world bordered the middle ocean, the Mediterranean, con- 
spicuous contenders were the Carthaginians and Romans. 


With the discovery that the earth is round, at- 
tempts at world-conquest grew in intensity on a 
widening scale: Philip II, Louis XIV, Napoleon, 
William of Hohenzollern! Until World War I, 
battles were confined to the earth’s surface. Then 
came the dress rehearsal, in Spain, for World War 


II, with aviation the dominant factor. “It was the hand- 

writing, not on the wall of Belshazzar’s Palace, but upon 

the universal sky for all mankind to read.” This, the 

first global-war, is the birth pain of the human race en- 
tering its greatest era, the Air Age. To hasten 
victory, our entire aviation industry continues to 
perform miracles of war-plane production. But the 
ocean-of-air will remain after this war, and we | 
must remain dominant in it. To that end too Vultee 
labors, because the Air Age has just begun. 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC., VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA 
Builders of Trainers, Dive Bombers and Fighters 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 








THE HOME YOU’V: ED ABOUT—the colors you’re 
going to have in the ‘itdhen and what is going to grow in 
place of the weeds in that fléwer bed—maybe the war has 
made you postpone it,. BGC how Américan it is to plan, to 
search for, to want “something better,” all our lives. It 
keeps us young, perhaps, and certainly keeps us awake and 
alert, this constant habit of wanting better things! 


WHEN IT CAME TO PICKING AN ALE, America 
followed its “something better” habit. And the ale 
that turned out to have this “‘something better” —to 
live up to the “Purity,” “Body,” “Flavor”’ of its now- 
famous 3-ring trade mark quite naturally became... 
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To speed the day when we can have more “better things” buy war bonds and stamps 


P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N.j. 
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elve short months. His profits made his 
come as a dance-band leader look like 
all change. But Eddie Morris said he 
w nothing unusual in his meteoric rise to 
fortune. Looking down from his 6 feet 4 he 
shifted his 270 pounds (Morris played pro 
football to earn his way through the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music) 
grinned: “The whole thing was something 
only a silly musician would think up.” 


Banking Troubles 


Just when the nation’s 15,000 banks 
were recovering from a 30 per cent person- 
nel turnover last year and were getting 
set for a 35 per cent loss this year, they 
took on additional duties which eventual- 
ly may call for as much help as was used 
in counting and handling money and other 
duties. Last week ration banking got under 
way (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 25) , and merchants 
began depositirig coupons and drawing 
checks against their accounts—just as 
money is banked. 

To stem Selective Service losses, the 
banks had sought classification as an 
essential industry but were turned down 
last December. Then they tightened up on 
economy of service, streamlining every 
possible frill and waste motion—but boom- 
ing war plants and payrolls pushed their 
irreducible minimum of work even higher. 
And the same payrolls made bank salaries 
look small, and still more help deserted 
for industrial jobs. 

So like industry, banks are now hiring 
more and more women. They are training 
green help largely taken from the ranks 
of high-school girls and business colleges, 


and by splitting up jobs into several. 


smaller tasks, they are turning out tellers 
in six months instead of the standard two 


and 
































McFeatters, Publishers Syndicate 
It’s been a great business-getter! 


or three years. Nevertheless the banks are 
looking for real hardship when rationing 
is extended broadly and the coupon flow 
(now limited to sugar, coffee, and gasoline) 
really gets big. Off-the-record tip: If 
you’ve been one of those lazy people who 
balance checking accounts by taking the 
bank’s figure, better start doing your own 
adding—at least until the new personnel is 
broken in. 


Strong Men’s Feud 


For months the row had been simmer- 
ing between Charles E. Wilson and Ferdi- 


nand Eberstadt, War Production Board’ 


vice chairmen. Back of this feud was the 
division of authority between the two 
strong men. 

It had been Wilson’s job to schedule fin- 
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Press Association 
Glass Floats: When cork went on priorities and cheap Oriental glass 
floats disappeared, West Coast fishermen tried beer bottles to buoy up their 
nets, but the metal caps corroded. A Seattle glass company, by using glass- 

ing machinery and applying high-speed mass production to an old art, the 
making of glass spheres which sea water won’t hurt, has brought costs down to 
where fishermen can afford the American-made product. 
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ished-goods production for the armed serv- 
ices and twelve other groups, such as the 
rubber, Lend-Lease, and petroleum admin- 
istrations. To Eberstadt fell the task of 
finding the materials, balancing . them 
against overall demand, and doling them 
out as equitably and in as smooth a flow as 
possible. This was the functioning of the 
Controlled Materials Plan under which 
end-product scheduling was governed by 
raw materials available, and Eberstadt’s 
allocation powers over materials made him 
the No. 2 man in the WPB under Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson. 

But friction occurred every time Eber- 
stadt resisted what he considered extrava- 
gant rush orders for scarce materials for 
special projects (such as the valves, com- 
pressors, etc., urgently needed for the air- 
craft, rubber, and shipbuilding programs) . 
Out of this friction came demands from 
Wilson that WPB industry branches close- 
ly allied with production be placed under 
his jurisdiction. And in an effort to speed 
up production of vital end products, Wil- 
son on Jan. 20 issued an order that war 
contractors must file requests for $4 im- 
portant components (valves and the like) 
by Feb. 6 for their first half-year require- 
ments. The order was delayed in getting 
out to the contractors and Eberstadt did 
not know of it until several days later. 

Eberstadt joined the protests of hun- 
dreds of manufacturers who said there was 
not enough time, and. Nelson stepped in. 
He took responsibility for the confusion, 
said he was aware of Wilson’s plans, then 
took the two men behind closed doors. 
When they emerged, Wilson, who is known 
to agree with Nelson that armed service 
demands should not completely disrupt 
civilian production, was the No. 2 man 
and had six more industry divisions under 
his control. ‘ 

Meanwhile, Eberstadt smarted in silence 
while rumors circulated in Washington that 
he and some of his subordinates were ready 
to resign. But as the week closed, Nelson 
grimly let it be known that he is prepared 
to accept any and all resignations that 
might come along—and to let the public in 
on the reasons for them. 


‘Housewife Draft. 


Wartime utilization of womanpower in 
Britain stepped up one more notch this 
month as the government moved to bring 
more housewives into the labor force. 
Orders to go into effect next week removed 
exemptions for married women up to 41 
and made them liable for part-time work 
in their home towns unless they are caring 
for children under 14. They will be called 
up as needed. Under previous orders, all 
women 18 to 45 were registered for com- 
pulsory employment; single women 20 to 
$0 were made liable for immediate full- 
time service in industry or the armed 
forces; and those 20 to 24 already have 
been called up. Under a national service 
law passed in December 1941, the govern- 
ment was empowered to call up all women 
18 to 51 as the need arises. 

Latest statistics disclose the great extent 
to which Britain has mobilized woman- 
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“The chief duty of the physician will be to develop the race . 


ings over the WO 





Joun Dewey, America’s great philosopher Jan Masaryk, Vice Premier of Czechosl 
Wii TEMPLE, the Archbishop of Canterbury _Ezequtet Papixa, Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Mexico 


Here we present a view of medicine's role in the coming world as formulated in an address, 
“The Medicine of the Future,” by the late Dr. George Crile, co-founder of the Cleveland Clinic. 
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"Someday, Treatment of Disease 
will be a Confession of Failure” 


by the late Dr. GEORGE CRILE, World-Famous Physician and Scientist 


étwNn THE 16TH cENTuRy, the average length of public will learn the importance of the early eradi- 
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human life was 18 to 20 years; in 1800, less than 
25 years; in 1900, between 45 and 48 years; in 
1924; 56 years. 


Not only is life longer, but it is better—better 
physically, better mentally, and, I believe, better 
morally. 

What of the future? 


The chief duty of the physician will be to develop 
the race, to.-... 


direct the development 
of youth.... 


and to guide the adult along sound biological lines 
so that he may safely engage in the maximum of 
work and play. 


In other words, the physician will be called upon 
to study the whole problem of man in relation to 
his environment. As for disease, the physician will 
be more concerned with its prevention than with its 
treatment. In fact, treatment of disease someday 
will be a confession of failure. 


As for the different divisions of medical science, 
the e@eeee 


‘present outlook would 


seem to indicate.... 

that in the future their individual progress will vary 
greatly. Surgery will continue to make advances, 
but most of its obstacles have already been con- 
quered, and its field will grow narrower as preven- 
tive medicine advances. 


The field of the internist, on the other hand, will 
be widened by advances, particularly in his knowl- 
edge of the ductless glands and the mechanism of 
the mind—psychology, memory, reason. 


Tuberculosis and diabetes will be conquered. The 


cation of focal infections and the incidence of other 
infectious diseases will be reduced . . . Diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels, due to infections, will 
be reduced. 


On the other hand, to the extent that these 
diseases are caused by nervous and mental strain— 
by the kinetic drive of environmental conditions— 
the incidence may even be increased. 


The incidence of venereal disease will decline 
greatly. Because of the change in the attitude of the 
public toward it, venereal disease will be openly 
controlled. ; 


The hazard of childbirth will be even further 
reduced, but congenital deformities will occur with 
the same frequency. 


The nature of cancer will eventually be revealed, 
but it will still claim many victims. 


Within certain limits, therefore, the physician of 
the future will be able to control the growth of the 
body and the development of the mind. He will 
acquire such a knowledge of biochemical and bio- 
physical processes that he will be able to guide his 


fellowmen as an engineer of living processes, ?! 





“T, many thousands of sufferers all over 
the world the airplane has already car- 
_ ried quick and sure medical relief. In ad- 
dition to bringing world travel within 
reach of the common man everywhere, 
tomorrow’s air transport will also bring 
men health and the latest discoveries of science. 

Until Victory is won, everything Pan American has 
to offer—the experience gained by more than 165 mil- 
lion miles of overseas flight, trained personnel and serv- 
ice to over 60 foreign countries and colonies——is at 
work for the government and military services of the 
United States. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


PAN AMERICAN Ci IPPERS 
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power (Newsweek. Dec. 28). Out of 
15,800,000 British women between 18 and 
64, 9,630,000 are regarded as available for 
war work. Of the remainder, 670,000 are 
incapacitated and 5,500,000 are caring for 
families (new orders affecting housewives 
will start cutting into this last group very 
soon, however). In the “available” group, 
8,703,800 are already working full or part- 
time in civilian jobs or Army, Navy, or 
Air Force auxiliaries. Out of this number, 
the largest single group—6,700,000—are 
full-time workers in war industries. More 
than 300,000 are in the armed forces. Of 
the 23,000,000 men and women in Britain’s 
industries and fighting services, 35 per 
cent are women. = 

From these figures, Americans could see 
the shape of things ‘> come over here— 
unless manpower shortages soon ease 
America, with 60,000,000 full-time workers 
and fighters, was using only 15,000,000 
women—25 per cent—on Jan. 1. But if 
plans to put another 3,000,000 women to 
work this year are successful, we may equal 
the British in the industrial use of women 
before 1944 rolls around. 


Output—and Lag 


For the first time since this war began, 
War Production Board Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson last week gave specific figures 
on American warplane production—5,489 
delivered in December, 14 per cent more 
than the 4,812 units for November. Com- 
bat-plane production alone rose 16 per 
cent, with increases of 26 and 32 per cent 
respectively for service and trainer planes. 
And the whole munitions record was equal- 
ly good: Nelson said over-all December 
production was the greatest ever turned 
out in a month, standing 14 per cent high- 
er than November. 

One of the few cloudy spots in an other- 
wise bright picture was Henry Ford’s 
mammoth airplane plant at Willow Run, 
near Detroit (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 14, 1942) , 
which is not expected to reach capacity 
output of Consolidated Liberator bombers 
(B-24s) for some months to come. 

There have been various explanations of 
the delay, including another WPB an- 
nouncement issued last week that the fault 
lay in, among other things, a shortage of 
skilled workers, plus an extremely rapid 


labor turnover caused by poor transpor- 


tation and bad housing. 

But airplane people said another cause 
for -the lag was Ford’s automotive ap- 
proach to the production of warplanes in- 
volving the use of large dies and a great 
many automatic processes. As a result, 
Willow Run is the most highly tooled air- 
craft factory in the world, but this took 
time, and it also tends to freeze model 
design. 


Labor Coalition 


Philip Murray, white-haired president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
came out of a meeting of his executive 
board in Washington last Friday and called 
waiting newspapermen around him. Re- 
porters who had gathered for word of 


CIO’s stand on the battered Little Steel 
wage-stabilization formula didn’t know 
that hotter things were in the wind. But 
the news that deep-voiced, slow-talking 
Phil Murray had for them was the biggest 
story on the labor front since organized 
labor split up in 1935 and the CIO was 
formed. 

The story was that organized labor—or 
at least the largest part of it—was getting 
together. Three big groups, the American 
Federation of Labor, the railroad brother- 
hoods. and the CIO, had completed pre- 
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U. S. Department of Commerce 


1942 profits cut after taxes 


liminary steps to form a common legislative 


front to further their common interests. 

Combined with the new National Farm- 
ers Union. headed by the New Dealish 
James Patton, the preced: nts tting coali- 
tion claimed to repres*nt more than 13,- 
000,000 workers and working farmers. Its 
prime objective will be to fight “poll-tax 
Democrats” and “reactionary Republicans” 
who seek to “ride roughshod over any con- 
siderations of national welfare, war policy, 
national unity, and health for war work- 
ers.” Conspicuous by their absence from 
the Inbor alignment were John L. Lewis 
and his 600.000 United Mine Workers. 

Murray said the CIO’s local legislative 
committees would band together on district 
lines to urge on Congress “the views of 
America’s workers.” Moreover, they would 
consult with committees in the other 
groups “for purposes of coordinated action 
on the legislative front.” 

Not until the next day did the CIO 
executive board take the action on wages 
that the reporters had expected. Murray 
told a second press conference Saturday 
that wages must be stabilized upward, but 
he did not say by how much. He argued 
that stabilization must be continued, but 
at higher levels to allow for increases in 
living costs since May 1942 caused by a 
“breakdown in ‘the control of prices.” He 
also said that wage earners in the lower- 
income brackets should receive special con- 
sideration because a larger proportion of 
their wages go for foodstuffs. A percentage 
yardstick is not fair for such workers, he 
explained. 





The Little Steel formula presupposed a 
15 per cent rise in living costs from 
January 1941 to May 1942 and permitted 
a comparable percentage increase in wages 
for the same period; but it does not allow 
for further increases since last May. The 
Department of Labor’s cost-of-living index 
(see Periscope) shows prices to be 5 per 
cent higher than the rise allowed by the 
Little Steel plan. 

Murray also called for: (1) a minimum 
guaranteed work week of 40 hours, plus 
opportunities for labor to earn more by 


’ producing more, with industry meeting 


bigger payrolls from its “enormous increase 
in profits after taxes” (see chart) or by 
government subsidy in the case of small 
businesses which could not meet the high- 
er rates; (2) rigid enforcement of price 
ceilings, and (3) new teeth for the war 
labor policy of equal pay for men and 
women ‘n comparable work. 


Significance 


At first glance, the new labor coalition 
was just another pressure group to add to 
the long list already camping in Washing- 
ton. But further inspection indicated it 
might also be two other things, both of 
which could be much more important: 
(1) an attempt by the Administration to 
line labor up against the farm bloc to help 
keep living costs down by controlling 
farm prices; and (2) that labor is on the 
defensive, looking for a new way to enforce 
demands, now that the new Congress has 
shown evidence of rebellion against ex- 
ecutive-order rule by the Administration 
which has been biased in favor of labor. 

As to the first point: it was significant 
that both Murray and William Green, 
AFL president, had favored junking the 
Little Steel formula up to the time they 
called on President Roosevelt a few days 
prior to Murray’s announcement. At the 
White House, they reportedly warned the 
President that prices would have to come 
down to prevent wages from going up. 
And they pointed out, as every one knew, 
that farm-block demands for higher prices 
(see page 52) were the major threat to 
already badly punctured price ceilings. 

The coalition may have been Mr. Roose- 
velt’s solution to a double-barreled prob- 
lem: (1) to check farm-bloc agitation for 
more money by bringing a labor lobby to 
bear against it; and (2) to head off labor’s 
demands for more money by keeping food 
prices in line. If that is the plan and it 
works, it should make history. 


Week in Business 


Assets: Dead Japs are worth $3.44 
apiece. That’s what the First National 
Bank of Mount Clemens, Mich., decided 
when it canceled a $13.75 debt owed by 
Sgt. M. C. Rutherford. A routine collection 
letter had caught up with the sergeant on 
Guadalcanal. He wrote back that he was 
too busy to think about money—and any- 
way, wouldn’t four dead Japs square the 
debt? There wasn’t any precedent (nor any 
way to put dead Japs into the bank’s 
balance sheet) , but the bank notified Ser- 

(Continued on Page 63) ; 
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TO COMBAT fog and night and clouds... our navy re- 
quires the finest and most powerful of lenses for range- 
finders, searchlights, blinkers and binoculars. Lenses that 
require some of the most exacting work in the world. 
They must be ground and polished. Re-ground and re- 
polished... time and again. The lightest scratch can 
mean ruin. 

Thus a simple thing like the cloth that workers use for 
polishing becomes of vital importance. Leading makers 
of optical instruments have long searched for a cloth 
which would be at once soft and absorbent, yet particu- 
larly free from lint. 

Could American Viscose research laboratories devise a 
yarn and assist in developing a fabric that would meet 
such exacting specifications? 
























When the problem was presented to us, it so happened 
that we had just recently helped in the development of a 
special diaper fabric with our extra-strong rayon staple, 
“Avisco,” combined with cotton. Repeated tests showed 
that besides being unusually soft and absorbent, this fab- 
ric was remarkably lint free... would prove ideal for lens 
polishing. Today this “Avisco” spun rayon and cotton 
cloth, developed for babies’ diapers, is being used by 
leading optical instrument makers and U.S. Navy plants 
similarly engaged. 

This is a case where research done in peace time is help- 
ing America in wartime. And after the war. . .when vic- 
tory is won...“Avisco” and other products of Amer- 
ican Viscose research will resume their job of enriching 
America’s world of textiles. 











*Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


: AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*% BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x* 


Copyright, 1943—American Viscose Corp, 
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Sounds incredible, but here’s a paper 








that can be soaked in water for days— | 


even boiled without harm! 





And what’s more, it is so grease-resist- 


bacon are wrapped in it with utmost | 


safety. 





H ing that products like butter, lard, and © 


This paper is Patapar* Vegetable | 


Parchment. With its unique qualities it 
has been able to solve packaging prob- 
lems in many fields. If you are faced 
with a problem, maybe Patapar can 
help. It can be furnished plain, or 
printed in one or more colors. We have 
a complete modern printing plant which 
is available to you as part of the 
Patapar service. 


For full information, write us outlin- 
ing your problem in detail. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: $40 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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‘The Fight Against Runaway Inflation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Washington dispatches during the 
past two or three weeks, especially those 
of an interpretative character, have in- 
creasingly emphasized the fact that we 
are entering a new phase in the fight 
against inflation. Outstanding in the 
evidence pointing in this direction have 
been four developments: 

1—Labor is gathering its force (sec 
page 60) to demand a sharp upward 
revision of the “Little Steel Formula,” 
which permits only a 15 per cent 
increase in wage rates over the level 


prevailing Jan. 1, 1941. Labor spohes- 


men say the increase should be 30 


- per cent. 


2—The farm bloc is demanding that 
labor costs, including those of the farm- 
er’s family, be included in the calcula- 
tion of parity prices. The effect of this 
would be to increase by about 10 per 
cent the level at which price ceilings may 
be imposed on agricultural products. 


38—The Treasury is revealing the same 
muddle-headedness, and the same de- 
termination to keep our tax system on 
a social-reform basis, that characterized 
its recommendations last year. As a 
result there is no chance of getting a 
new effective anti-inflation tax bill 
through Congress for many months to 
come. 


4—The new head of the Office of 
Price Administration, Prentiss Brown, 
is approaching his job in a spirit of not 
being too “tough,” and apparently with 
a desire to compromise every basic issue 
and make no enemies. He says he 
“hopes” that he can hold down the in- 
crease in the cost of living to about 
one-half of 1 per cent a month, or 6 per 
cent for the year. 

That the Washington correspondents 
are correct in interpreting these de- 
velopments as pointing definitely toward 
further inflation is too obvious to need 
comment. But two questions which are 
not so clear are: How much inflation? 
And: Is there anything which can be 
done at this late stage to head off this 
inflation? 


Let’s rephrase the first of those 
questions: If labor succeeds in breaking 
the “Little Steel Formula,” if the farm 
bloc forces an upward revision in parity 
prices, if we fail to have a tax bill 
which effectively siphons off many more 
billions of dollars of consumer buying 
power, and if the OPA chief, Prentiss 
Brown, adopts the policy of having a 
gradual increase in the cost of living— 
if these things all happen can we pre- 


vent runaway inflation in this country? 

The answer is that we cannot. This 
does not mean that the cost of living 
six months from now will be 25-or 50 
per cent higher than at present, or that 
the general price level suddenly will 
start shooting skyward. Prices rise at 
that rate only in the later stages of in- 
flation, when the public loses all con- 
fidence in its money and rushes to 
convert its cash into goods regardless 
of their cost. 

We are not even close to that kind 
of price increase. But if the above- 
mentioned developments are not headed 
off, it is certain that prices and the cost 
of living will start to increase more and 
more rapidly and in due time the rising 
trend will attain such a momentum 
that nothing short of collapse can stop 
it. Under such conditions the govern- 
ment, because it has lost control of the 
underlying forces, will be able to do 
nothing more than fight a delaying ac- 
tion—a delaying action which with the 
passage of time will become less and 
less successful until ultimately it will 
cease to have any effect at all in holding 
down the upward surge. 


Can we—to turn to the second 
question asked above—do anything at 
this late stage to prevent being launched 
in such a runaway inflation? Certainly 


we can. It may not be easy, but it can . 


be done. 


First, we must impose more  taxes—" 


taxes which will take away every 
possible dollar of buying power in the 
hands of the public in excess of goods 
available for. purchase. This can only 
be done by having taxes that cut right 
down to virtually the bottom of our 
income scale. 

Secondly, we must hold down costs. 
That means no further general increase 
in wages. 

Thirdly, we must keep civilian pro- 
duction at the maximum, commensurate 
with the war effort. The more goods, the 
less the inflationary pressure. 

Finally, we must limit price fixing to 
raw materials and - necessities, thereby 
permitting the increase in the prices of 
luxuries to help siphon off excess buy- 
ing power. 

Is there a chance that such a program 
may be adopted? That is purely a 
political question. Economically the pro- 
gram is entirely feasible. In fact it is 
more than that. It is. the only means 
by which our economic future—the 
economic future of the man in the 
street—can be protected. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
geant Rutherford his account is marked 
paid. 


More Power: The North American Co., 
electric-power supplier to St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, and Washington areas, 
lost a lawsuit a month ago against a-gov- 
ernment order that it disperse its utility 
holdings and jell itself into one small inte- 
grated company (Newsweek, Jan. 25). 
But that made no difference in the big 
holding company’s plans to spend $25,000,- 
000 during 1948 on power generating and 
distribution facilities. When this year’s 
work is finished, North American and its 
subsidiaries will have spent $148,700,000 
on plant additions and equipment since 
1939, increasing the system’s generating 
capacity 684,000 kilowatts, or $1.4 per 
cent. 


Economic Warrare: More than $34,- 
000,000 worth of raw materials and manu- 
factured articles, which were en route to 
neutral nations or the Axis when the out- 
break of war stranded them in American 
ports and warehouses, have now been di- 
verted to United Nations uses by the 


Board of Economic Warfare. Obtained by - 


voluntary sale or outright requisitioning, 
they included 12,000,000 pounds of raw 
rubber, $2,000 tons of iron and steel, 18,920 
trucks and autos (including right-hand 
drives which were sent abroad), and as- 
sorted items like chemicals, drugs, and rail- 
road locomotives. Sixteen carloads of for- 
eign-owned tobacco went to North Africa. 


Deap Duck: After weeks spent soberly 
stuffing dead ducks, chickens, and even 
turkeys into a 20-foot-long compressed-air 
cannon and shooting the feathered projec- 
tiles against a new-type aircraft windshield 
at 200 miles an hour velocity, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration proudly an- 
nounced that another flying hazard was 
licked. Collisions of birds against airplane 
windshields, which shattered under the 
impact, have long been a danger, especially 
in the migrating season, and the CAA tests 
were the last step in solving that problem. 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. prepared the strong, 
specially heat-treated glass, which is lami- 
nated and bonded by plastics developed by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Inc. 


Hartrorp Layaway: A New Jersey 
auto dealer tried it out before Christmas 
(NewsweeK, Dec. 28, 1942) on a small 
scale. But the layaway plan of buying now 
for postwar delivery was scheduled for a 
full-dress test this week in Hartford, Conn. 
After a month’s build-up, the Hartford 
Electric Light Co. and its dealers were 
scheduled to start taking orders—and 
monthly payments—on gas and electric ap- 
pliances for delivery after the war. Because 
these articles aren’t even being made now, 
no specific price is set; the customer mere- 
y agrees to a general price range. Chief 
appeal of the plan to buyers in addition 
to a discount from postwar prices: they are 
first in line for delivery when production 
starts again. In the meantime, their money 
80es into negotiable government bonds. 
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That second war is to make of your 
service an opportunity to learn for the 
future... ; 

Perhaps you think of war just as 
killing. That’s not a true concep- 
tion. Today’s first class soldier is 
more than just a man with a gun. He 
may be a radio technician, a traffic 
expert, a meteorologist, a medical 
assistant... 

He’s a student, too—learning how 
to handle men, operate radio equip- 
ment, organize transportation, fore- 
cast the weather, heal the sick... 
and be's all these things because he’s 
@ good soldier, not in spite of itl 

There’s yqur second war, 
son. To see your country’s 
need of skilled technicians 
and specialists: soldier-ex- 
perts for victory and after. 


To make the most of the oppor- 
tunities your Army offers you to 
become one of these men... 

It takes courage and initiative to 
fight this second war as you fight 
the Axis, too, but the ends are 
worth it: as you help get it over with, 
you are building a place for your- 
self in the better world we can 
make with the peace to come... 

Remember this, son: it was out 
of the last war that aviation, radio, 
plastics emerged. And many of the 
men who built those beginnings 
into today’s great industries were 
soldiers in that war... 

You can win your second 
war now just as those men 
won théirs in 1918—and you 
and America will march for- 
ward together. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


"TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Race Between Claustrophobia and Agoraphobia 
for Those Pent Up in Washington’s Pentagon 


Carry me back to the Pentagon Building— 

Five sides instead of the four that make 
@ square; 

Carry me back to Old Virginny, 

*Cause that’s the only way 

You'll ever get me there!* 


Rats which psychologists have torment- 
ed in mazes for years must be chattering 
and squeaking with glee over the frustra- 
tions of human beings lost in a new $70,- 
000,000 man-made maze—the world’s 
largest office building at Arlington, Va., 
which, housing some 30,000 War Depart- 
ment personnel, is the nerve center of the 
nation’s fighting forces. Had engineering 
and architecture at last created so huge 
and complex an edifice that they have 
achieved the point of diminishing returns? 

At first the complaints dealt with the 





*Lyric by Navy Department employes who 
once were supposed to move to Pentagon, but 
didn’t. 





transportation problem. It cost most re- 
porters 30 minutes in time and 90 cents in 
cab fare to reach the mile-around, five- 
sided, five-storied building from downtown 
Washington. During rush hours respectable 
middle-aged women clerks bound for home 
became so angry after waiting 40 minutes 
that they swore hysterically at the buses 
that passed them by. 

But it was the psychological impact of 
the Pentagon Building itself that last week 
aroused the curiosity of scientists. The 
problem of finding one’s way in and out of 
one’s own office, to say nothing of locating 
another office along the 1614 miles of cor- 
ridors called for a working knowledge of 
navigation. 

It wasn’t so bad for Secretary Stimson, 
who had an arrangement whereby he 
“was shot” into his office through one hole 
and “out of it through another”; although 
even he finally abandoned that in favor of 
an open staircase. But one little South 
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Carolina girl found it this way: “You 
know Ah get lost evrytime Ah try to go 
anywhere, but I’ve met the nicest people. 
Once Ah was lookin’ foah an office and 
Ah came back to the same colonel’s office 
three times, thinkin’ it was a different 
place. He thought Ah must be tiahed and 
hungry from wanderin’ around so long, so 
he took me up to lunch and was real cute. 
too.” 

Less philosophical was a woman writer 
who was not taken to lunch. Late for an 
appointment, she spent another hour 
reaching the office and then burst into 
tears; she was past tears when it took the 
War Department another hour to extricate 
her from the labyrinth. 

In planning this streamlined (in every 
direction) building considerable geometry 
was required. A perfect circle, theoretical- 
ly, would provide optimum access to every 
office, but it was found more practical to 
approach the circle by constructing a ring 
of five straight sections. The maze-like 
possibilities of the Pentagon aren’t appar- 
ent from its simple, penitentiary-like ex- 
terior. You have to fly over the structure 
to realize that it actually consists of a 
veritable concentric nest of five five-sided 
rings of narrow connecting buildings. In 
brief, above the third floor it is really five 






































There were at least five sides to navigation questions for the 30,000 toiling in the Pentagon 


Popular Science 





































® builder sees 


that ingenuity and teamplay can 
save us blood and tears 


The air is mighty big —it surrounds this world in a 
blanket eleven miles thick. How rapidly can free men 
win all that air? It depends, among other things, on 
America’s ingenuity in building new warplanes in less 
time. It depends, also, on teamwork between U. S. plane 
designers and builders. Our industry is going places 
along those lines today. 


F Tuere IS A NEW TECHNIQUE of making the 
patterns for new-design warplanes. It saves 5 weeks 
in getting a new model from blueprints to actual 
fighting planes on the front. The “Northrop group” 
developed this technique and has offered it to all 
U.S. plane builders. 

There’s a new process by which magnesium can 
at last be arc welded into aircraft parts. It uses 
helium, of which the U.S. has 98% of the world’s 
supply. This Northrop development is now available 
to the other U. S. aircraft builders. 

There’s an improved way of cleaning and pre- 
paring sub-assemblies for spot welding. It helps to 
complete warplanes in less time, saves vital plant 
space. It also has been turned by Northrop into the 
“pool” every U.S. plane factory is free to use. 

Into this same “all-for-one-one-for-all” pool other 
aircraft builders are turning their new processes 
and discoveries. 

Not only techniques, but production facilities are 
now shared by the industry. For instance, besides 
its own aircraft, Northrop has been making dive 
bombers designed by another company . . . engine 
nacelles for a bomber manufacturer . . . and tail- 
assemblies for a flying boat builder. 

May we emphasize — there is nothing peculiar 
to Northrop in this kind of teamplay and ingenuity. 
Today all aircraft builders in the U.S. A. are work- 
ing as one. Because to do so will save American 
blood and tears. So, too, every dollar placed in War 
Bonds will help bring this conflict to victory. 


NORTHROP 
AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


Northrop Field, Hawthorne, California 
MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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Salute to America’s Packers 


An outstanding example of effective 
wartime advertising is seen in the “Meat 
Educational Program”, which is spon- 
sored by the American Meat Institute 
and is appearing in national magazines 
and newspapers. This campaign is typ- 
ical of the new “‘duration advertising” 
now employed by many advertisers to 
maintain their business identities and 
at the same time aid the war effort. 
This and similar advertising merits 
approbation because it makes impor- 
tant contributions to the building and 
sustaining of civilian morale by inform- 
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ing-our people on the reasons why 
cooperation and personal sacrifices are 
required in order to carry on this war. 

Through the Office of War Informa- 
tion—Bureau of Campaigns—Washing- 
ton, D. C., advertisers may obtain 
suggestions on how they may coop- 
erate with Government-sponsored 
educational campaigns. 

Whether your advertising consists of 
distribution of only a few thousand 
booklets and folders or is a magazine 
and newspaper campaign, your Gov- 
ernment will welcome its assistance. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Printing Papers Since 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. © CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. 
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pentagon buildings in one, the four in- 
tervening rings of space serving as light 
wells. 

A brave and intricate system has been 
devised to keep people from becoming lost, 
strayed, or stolen, which, whether it works 
or not, is almost an X-ray of bureaucracy 
in agony. For instance, floors are distin- 
guished by walls and pillars of different 
colors: First floor, brown; second, green; 
third, red; fourth, gray, and fifth, blue. 
After the visitor has been identified by a 
telephone call to the person with whom he 
has an appointment, he waits for a guide. 
In the meantime he is handed a guide card 
which bears colored squares denoting the 
floors and also numerals and letters telling 
the floor, ring, corridor, and bay of the 
office sought. As for the visitor, his identi- 
fication is assured by an ordinary baggage 
tag that must be tied in plain sight and 
worn at all times during the visit. 

Civilian employes. complain that the 
building affects them in various ways they 
find difficult to explain. For some, the 
offices are so large and screened-off that 
they have a suffocating feeling of being 
imprisoned in a fortress without windows. 
This claustrophobic (dread of being shut 
in) sensation is said to have led to a few 
resignations. On the other hand, some of 
the younger girl clerks confided that what 
bothered them was the feeling of being in 
a desert, or agoraphobia, which science de- 
fines as the fear of being in a large open 
space. Others insisted they were victims 
of claustrophobia while in the partitioned 
_ offices, but victims of agoraphobia when 
they wandered through the endless lobbies 
and corridors. Hard-to-please clerks who 
had been used to working amid the din 
of downtown Washington offices even ob- 
jected that the soundproofing of the Penta- 
gon made them feel something important 
was missing. 

Asked to diagnose these emotional im- 
pacts of this most amazing structure, one 
psychologist tried to oblige. In the first 
place, he said, we must recognize that the 
human animal, like all animals, tends to 
feel most comfortable amid familiar sights 
and sounds. And it must be admitted that 
the Pentagon Building is unique on this 
earth. The place is so vast and yet self- 
contained that it obviously will bother—at 
first, anyhow—both those who fear being 
alone and those who fear being smothered. 
“But,” he concluded, “I suspect that an 
overpowering delusion that the building is 
dangerously different is the basic cause of 
complaint—but time will cure that in the 
case of permanent employes. They will get 
to love the Pentagon.” 


Caution vs. Abortion 


Because corner drugstores are sometimes 
oracles for the desperate confronted with 
unwanted pregnancy, Dr. Frederick J. 
Taussig, past president of the American 
Gynecology Society and a leader in the 
fight on bootleg abortionists, last week 
sought the American druggist as an ally. 
Writing in the American Druggist, Dr. 
Taussig likened the few disreputable store- 

pers who team with abortionists on a 











Acme photos 
Super Chicks: Using injections of colchicine, the drug which produces 
giant plants, Dr. Edna Higbee, University of Pittsburgh biologist, managed tn 
three years to turn out colossal chickens weighing from 10 to 13 pounds, with 
especially large spurs and combs. But as yet no second generation has emerged 
from the sterile eggs of Dr. Higbee’s colchicined Leghorn hens. 





fee-splitting basis to druggists who traffic 
with dope addicts. For the ethical majority 
of the profession he outlined a sales talk 
designed to change the minds of people 
seeking advice the druggists cannot legally 
give. Chief points were: no drug is an 
antidote for pregnancy, but drugs taken 
for this purpose may wreak damage rang- 
ing from disagreeable to dangerous; annual 
mortality from abortions in the United 
States is approximately 5,000 to 7,000, 
cases of invalidism or sterility, 50,000 to 
70,000. 


Feeding Fliers 

Fighting birdmen must eat like birds— 
lightly, yet frequently—preferably five 
times a day. For one thing, men get 
hungrier in thin air. Until now, however, 
next to nothing has been known about 
how pilots could best eat their way to 
victory in the stratosphere. 

To help solve the vital problem of air- 
man nutrition, 100 veteran pilots at the 
United States Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., were recently interviewed. Doc- 
tors also studied the effect of various foods 


on several thousand students who were. 


being subjected to simulated upper-air 
conditions in low-pressure chambers. The 
results of this research were reported last 
week by a Navy doctor, Lt. Howard R. 
Bierman, in the current War Medicine. 
Lieutenant Bierman found that aviators 
should be fed at least once every four 
hours during their waking time, not only 
to stave off upper-air hunger but also be- 
cause frequent feeding helps to keep the 
blood from becoming so unevenly dis- 
tributed during aerial acrobatics that the 


flier loses consciousness. For eating shortly 
before the take-off brings more blood to 
the stomach, and this helps to prevent ad- 
ditional blood from rushing from the flier’s 
brain to the lower torso when his plane 
zooms up again at the end of a dive. 

Since frequent feedings naturally pre- 
clude seven-course dinners, they overcome 
another hardship of high-altitude ma- 
neuvers—the fact that at 18,000 feet gas 
in the stomachs of airmen expands to 
double its volume at sea level; at 42,000 
feet, to six times its initial volume. Dis- 
tentions caused by this expansion produce 
cramps and dull aching pains which may 
persist for 24 hours. Smaller meals of 
selected foods prevented virtually all the 
gas trouble that one Pensacola group pre- 
viously had experienced while flying above 
30,000 feet. 

In students, distentions were also traced 
to unnecessary swallowing of air to equal- 
ize middle-ear pressure during flights, and 
to drinking fountains that spouted such 
small streams that air was sucked in with 
every drink. Foods and beverages frowned 
upon for fliers include: omelets, cheap 
ice creams, frothed and carbonated drinks 
(because of gas or air content); beans, 
cauliflower, malted milk, and beer (be- 
cause they form gas) . And no aviator, says 
the report, can indulge in a diet that pads 
him with fat; for corpulent fliers are apt to 
be incapacitated by bubbles of nitrogen 
that tend to form in the blood at 30,000 
feet. 

Low-pressure laboratory tests have 
proved that because there was increased 
urine output at altitudes above 12,000 
feet, pilots suffered from the depletion of 
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Investigate the Resources 
and Industrial Advantages 


of WEST VIRGINIA! 


West Virginia is playing a big pare 
today in industry's after-the-war plans 
for expansion! Rich natural resources 
and convenient location recommend 
it as the “State of Industrial Oppor- 
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water in their blood unless they took more 
than the usual amount of fluids. But Lieu- 
tenant Bierman advised the aviators not 
to drink coffee because coffee oil interferes 
with digestion. Furthermore, the well- 
known nervous stimulation of coffee (and 
tea as well) may cause the high-strung to 
tremble and even suffer from mental con- 
fusion during critical moments of battle. 
Tempting the wrath of the entire Navy, 
the officer recommended that the tradi- 
tional and ever-present coffee urn on war- 
ships be displaced by a jug of cocoa made 
with half milk and half water. 


Coolness for Shock 


Every student in a Red Cross first-aid 
course has had the lesson drilled home— 
an important part of the treatment for 


shock—keep the patient warm. Now the | 


Journal of the American Medical Asso- | 
ciation in its Feb. 6 issue announces that 
on this subject doctors should change 
their methods. Shock patients, says the 
Journal should be given only as much 
warmth as they request if conscious; if 
unconscious, no more heat than well peo- 
ple need in the same surroundings. 
Justifying this new approach, the Jour- 
nal points out that when the body’s vital 
activities fall so below par that shock 
develops, the patient’s oxygen supply also 
dwindles. The drop in his temperature 
tends to conserve what oxygen he has, 
for the fall slows metabolism (oxygen 
combustion) in the tissues. The JAMA 
concedes that, though the customary 
blankets and hot-water bottles may tem- 
porarily improve the shock victim’s ap- 
pearance, they probably cut his chances 
of survival since they thwart nature’s 
method of lowering oxygen consumption 
to a point in line with a reduced supply. 





































































'“n bed) gave up the quest for beyond-the-grave contact 


RELIGION 


No Message From Harry 


Beatrice Houdini gave up the ghost ex- 
periment last week. With a fresh hair-do 
and wearing a bright new bed jacket, she 
summoned her friends the “newspaper 
boys” to a “last interview” in the Holly- 
wood rest home where she lay ill of a heart 
ailment. There, the widow of the late 
magician and escape artist, Harry Houdini, 
told them that she had quit trying to 
contact her husband’s spirit. 

It was before his death in 1926 that the 
Houdinis agreed on their posthumous tesi 





of spiritualism. They gave each other : 
sealed envelopes, and the one who died | 
first was to try to send the message back. . 


Year after year on the anniversary of the 
magician’s death (Halloween), she sat in 


\ a dark room with a candle burning before 


\his picture. 

“After a while the widow got fed up with 
the whole business. “Nothing ever hap- 
pened,” she told the reporters. “Harry 
could escape from anything on earth. If 
he can’t slip through a message to me from 
heaven then the whole deal is off.” She 
dropped the séances after 1936. “Ten years 
is long enough to wait for any man.’ 

“TI gave the spirits their chance to make 
their move. Now I'll make mine,” said 
Mrs. Houdini. Her failure to “pull down 
a message from Harry” had eonvinced her 
that spiritualism and _ its table-knocking, 
bell-ringing, and ghostly voices are *“‘not 
only phonies, they’re fakes.” 

Many people, said Mrs. Houdini, Bad 
claimed to have messages from her hus- 
band. One friend noted that it had rained 
on the night Houdini died, and also on 
the anniversary night of 1936; this, he 
thought, was a significant manifesta- 
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This machine can be improved ! 


THE HUMAN BODY, we've all been told, is the most 
perfect machine ever devised. Poets, doctors and 
engineers all agree on this point. 

Yet even the human body is capable of change and 
improvement. Take life expectancy, for example. Less 
than 100 years ago it was 35 years...today, it is 63.3! 
And our soldiers today are 2 inches taller and 14 lbs. 
heavier than they were during the last war. 

The important thing about these figures is this: No 
matter how highly developed a machine may be...no 
matter how miraculous its accomplishments may seem, 


never make the mistake of assuming it cannot be 


improved. Mistakes like this have caused the failure 
of more than one flourishing business! 

The machine tool industry is busy today making 
machines to make the 45,000 parts of bombing planes, 
40,000 parts for tanks, and the multiple parts and instru- 
ments for ships, cannon, rifles, torpedoes and shells. 
And as a result of wartime experience, even such 
highly developed machines as Cone Multiple Spindle 
Automatic Lathes will surely be leven 

Cone Automatics are now being used to help build 
instruments of war. But in the peace to come, they will 
again be dedicated to building a better, brighter world. 


ONE Automatic Machine Company, Inc., Masser, Vermont 
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tion. The widow brushed this aside: 
“Harry could have done better than that.” 

Another man said he had a message that 
began “Dear Agnes.” “I stopped him right 
there,” said Mrs. Houdini. “If Harry 
didn’t know my name was Beatrice after 
49 years of marriage, then I’d better send 
him a message.” 

The experiment left Mrs. Houdini a lit- 
tle doubtful whether there was any here- 
after at all. But she found the possibility 
pleasant to contemplate: “I love to think 
that I will meet Harry in heaven.” 

Despite her illness, Mrs. Houdini, now 
about 66, is going to New: York with her 
sister. Newsmen noted an oxygen tent in 
her room, but she told them: “I have only 
taken a sniff now and then.” 


Pulpit Begging Aside 


For generations harassed ministers had 
reported from their pulpits the usually sad 
plight of their churches’ finances—the roof 
which leaked, the need for a new organ, 
the necessity of their own meager salaries. 
And faithful congregations had dug into 
their pockets and chipped in—but all too 
sparingly. Last week the success of the 
first United Church Canvass promised 
one way to get around the old and 
embarrassing procedure of raising church 
funds. 

The idea, fostered by an inter-faith com- 
mittee, had been to do away with the local 
pulpit begging and replace it with a nation- 
wide advertising campaign promoting all 
church-fund drives at the same _ time 
(Newsweek, Nov. 23, 1942). The J. 
Walter Thompson advertising agency 
wrote the ads, newspapers over the coun- 
try contributed the space, and radio net- 
works donated time to influential speakers 
—such as ex-President Herbert Hoover. 
Other prominent laymen who joined in the 
campaign were Wendell Willkie, William 
Allen White, and Justice Owen J. Roberts. 
Altogether it was one of the most publi- 
cized, best directed, and most enthusias- 
tically sponsored religious crusades ever. 

With letters from grateful pastors from 
New England to Nevada rolling in, the 
first phase of the canvass by last week 
was an obvious success. Despite the war’s 
inroads on both congregation and budget, 
most churches had new highs in revenue. 
In Connecticut, for example, they had a 
37.5 per cent increase in contributions; in 
Pennsylvania, 18 per cent. Santa Barbara, 
Calif., reported 50 per cent more in pledges. 
Many communities agreed with Geneva, 
N.Y., that it was the “most successful can- 
vass ever experienced.” 

Back at the Federal Council headquar- 
ters in New York, however, there was little 
time to exult. A second phase of the cam- 
paign begins Feb. 21, continuing through 
March 14, and already sixteen major re- 
ligious faiths—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish—in more than 1,000 communities 
have agreed to participate. More radio 
programs, newspaper ads, and promotional 
literature have to be prepared. And this 
time the goal is even higher: above their 
local expenses, churches are counting on a 
considerable portion for world relief. 
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MOVIES 


Libya Plus Matrimony 


It is increasingly unlikely that a patrol 
of British soldiers could get lost in the 
Libyan desert and still worry about ma- 
rauding Germans and _ Italians, but Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox’s “The Immortal Ser- 
geant” retains the advantage of dramatizing 
a war front that is still very much in the 
headlines. 

The adaptation of John Brophy’s novel 
offers two heroes: the Sergeant Kelly 
(Thomas Mitchell) of the title is a tough, 
inspiring, battle-wise tactician held over 
from the last war; Corp. Colin Spence 
(Henry Fonda) is a conscientious soldier, 
but a self-effacing civilian who would never 
have proposed to the girl he left behind 
him (Maureen O’Hara) if his patrol 
hadn’t been lost in enemy territory and 
if Kelly’s heroic death hadn’t left Colin 
with the problem of maneuvering a starv- 
ing, thirsting handful of survivors back to 
their own lines. 

The cynical may conclude that the evi- 
dent purpose of this war is to prod Colin 
into matrimony, but they should: remem- 
ber that this is a sugar coating compound- 
ed to make a war theme palatable to the 
most queasy escapist. As such, the coating 
is neatly managed in a series of dovetailed 
flashbacks. Whatever integrity the film 
has lies in a thrilling simulation of desert 
warfare at its grimmest—from the pa- 








‘trol’s first encounter with a trio of roving 


Italian bombers, through the climactic at- 
tack, under cover of a sandstorm, on a 
strong German outpost that stands be- 
tween a handful of Tommies and their last 
hope of water. 

Mitchell and Fonda, performing with 
their customary conviction, supply a real- 
ism that saves “The Immortal Sergeant” 
from becoming merely a modern-dress 
version of the romantic “The Lost Patrol” 
or “Beau Geste.” Allyn Joslyn, Melville 
Cooper, Morton Lowry, and Bramwell 
Fletcher present a reasonably detailed 
character study of the Britishers most in- 
timately involved. And Director John 
Stahl, who is better known for his concern 
with the social problems involved in such 
films as “Back Street” and “When Tomor- 
row Comes,” builds his desert scenes with 
suspense and a dramatic appreciation of 
thirst and desperation and the inhalation 
of the last puff from the last cigarette. 


Hope-Without-Crosby : 


RKO-Radio’s “They Got Me Covered”* 
will be welcomed by Bob Hope’s fans, but 
it falls considerably short of the comedian’s 
best. Other things being equal, it should 
have been a top-rank film for, although 
this is Hope’s first workout away from his 
home lot (Paramount), he has a shrewd 
and meticulous producer in Samuel Gold- 
wyn; his director is David Butler, who 
harnessed the hilarity of the Hope-Crosby 


—— 





*The title derives from Hope’s pamphlet 
autobiography, of which he gave away or sold 
some 3,000,000 copies. 








SOLDIERS ON THE WINTER FRONT 
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” A million veterans on the 


home front are in action in the 


war against winter. 


It’s a war being fought by railroad men to keep the 
greatest traffic load in history rolling every minute 
of the day and night. 


It means miles of snowsheds built through the 
mountains. ; 


It means miles of detector fences to warn of snow- 
slides. . 


It means mighty locomotives puffing behind great 
rotaries, or shoving steel-winged plows to fling 
drifts aside. , 


It means men braving the blizzard’s bite to keep 
clear the thousands of switches — repair crews 


standing ready to meet the threat of flood-swollen 
streams. 


All this is an old story to railroad men —- but it’s 
a story that takes on new drama today. 


For America depends on its railroads as never 
hefore,. to keep its war facteries humming, its 
armies fed and equipped around the world — at the 
same time that 130 million Americans at home are 
supplied with the food and fuel they must have. 


Railroad men know the size of the job that rests on 
their shoulders. It’s a job twice as big as it was 
before the world went to war. 


And they'll give it the best they’ve got, so long as 
they have an engine that will pull, a car that will roll, 
and a track to follow. 
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down when Electro-Copyist can solve your 
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Copyist can’t make a mistake. . . clear, 
sharp copies acceptable for government con- 
tracts can be made in a hurry 
. . . and yet it’s so simple an 
office boy can work it. There 
are no lenses, no focussing— 
and no darkroom necessary. 
All sizes and models to meet 
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how Copyist saves time an 
money in all sorts of paper- 
work! Write today! 
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Cameras on Cornell: Until Hollywood came to Broadway to film 
parts of Sol Lesser’s forthcoming “Stage Door Canteen,” Katharine Cornell 
(left, beside Aline MacMahon) had shied away from pictures. But she liked her 
screen debut as well as anyone, and more pictures may follow. Like most of 
the cast, the stage star will play herself in the movie, which tells the story 
of the American Theatre Wing’s New York fun club for the armed forces. 





“Road to Morocco.” The letdown, ap- 
parently, was in the writing department. 

This time Hope-without-Crosby imper- 
sonates a newspaperman who runs afoul of 
a Nazi spy ring in Washington. In the be- 
ginning, Hope was a foreign correspondent 
in Moscow who was fired for overlooking 
the little matter of the German invasion. 
Hope’s counterespionage in Washington is 
on a similarly cerebral plane, including 
that desperate moment in a subversive 
beauty salon when he disguises himself 
first as Veronica Lake and later—and more 
appropriately—as a dummy in a show win- 
dow. As a timely reminder of the enemy’s 
utter depravity, there is another scene in 
which our simple hero is shanghaied to 
share a Niagara Falls bridal suite with 
a blond and soundly constructed strip- 
teaser. 

Throughout these and similar misad- 
ventures Hope’s comic genius springs 
eternal, with only intermittent leverage 
from a script that strains for the irresponsi- 
ble idiocy of recent Hope vehicles and 
achieves only a synthetic spontaneity. Of 
even less help (except at the box office) is 
the casting of Dorothy Lamour as the 
Washington head of a newspaper bureau. 
This is a role that requires the erstwhile 
Aloma of the South Seas to talk a lot 
more than usual and wear twice as much 
—a self-defeating enterprise whatever way 
you look at it. On the other hand, Goldwyn 
comes up with another “discovery”—a 
svelte, seductive Yugoslavian named 
Lenore Aubert, who seems well worth the 
discovering. 











SPORTS 


Riches to Rags 


The New York Rangers have come upon 
their era of want. They have wallowed 
amid hockey plenty for years, winning 
three world championships and always 
seriously contending. But this season, 
they have succeeded only in reversing the 
Horatio Alger motif. Last year the Blue- 
shirts were best in the National Hockey 
League; this year the worst. 

The reason, any Ranger partisan will 
readily confide, is War. The Rangers 
started this season shy ten men, eight of 
whom were regular players. During the 
season, war whisked four more Rangers 
from the ice. This victory line-up por- 
tended disaster for the Axis—and for the 
Rangers. 

Typical of the team’s troubles is the 
goalie situation. Steve Buzinski started 
the season, but failed. Jim Franks took 
over and achieved fame of a sort by scor- 
ing a goal against himself. Late last 
month, he broke his wrist. Then the 
Rangers came up with a Beveridge plan. 

New York fans got their first glimpse 
of Billy Beveridge last week. Against Bos- 
ton, he acted like a canary with claustro- 
phobia: he left the cage on the slightest 
provocation. The Rangers lost 7-2. On 
Feb. 4, the short and stocky Beveridge, 
like an excited hen, held the Chicago 
Black Hawks to one goal. But that was 

















A Self-Locking Thread 


The Boots Self-Locking Nut is one- 
piece, all-metal—withstands se- 
verest vibration. The top (locking) 
section is displaced in a downward 
direction so that its locking threads 
are out of lead with the load carry- 


ing threads of the lower section. 


Upon the insertion of a bolt, the 
top section of the nut is extended to 
engage with the threads of the bolt. 
A constant force is thus established 
which locks the nut firmly into posi- 
tion without damaging bolt or nut. 


Axial thread play is eliminated. 
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50,000 LBS... PROTECTED BY A THREAD 


It’s mighty important that the threads on the nuts which hold 
together vital parts of the Commando troopship should be 
dependable... that they be proof against even the most 
severe airplane vibration. 

Boots All-Metal Self-Locking Nuts are used on these 
largest of all twin-engined cargo planes. They are unaffected 
by vibration—literally “outlast the plane.” 

Boots Nuts weigh less than other self-locking nuts... 
thus they make it possible for the Commando to carry more 
cargo. And they have greater reusability in maintenance. 

Boots Nuts meet the exacting specifications of all Govern- 
ment agencies, are used on all types of planes. 

The new Boots “Rol-Top” Nut, all-metal, has special 
advantage for engine application. 


BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION w& GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
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People say The Taft's the 
top. It’s the very height of 
convenience, the pinnacle 
of service, the zenith of 
| comfort and the acme of 

economy. That’s why so 
many “Tarry at The Taftt” 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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N entirely new 
work=—on a 
new plan—created 
by the famous 
MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER Edi- 
torial Staff of 
Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition. 
Clarifies the distinctions between Syno- 
nyms, giving their Antonyms and Analogous 
and Contrasted Words, explains the differ- 
ences in their shades of meaning, and illus- 
trates usage by classic and contemporary 
writers. An essential tool for Writers, Speak- 
ers, Teachers, Students,—all who need effec- 
tive English. Easy for quick reference 
because of the alphabetical listing and 
cross-indexing of every entry. Thumb index 
available if desired. Webster’s Dictionary of 
Synonyms has over 900 large, double-column 
pages, bound in tan library buckram. Two 
styles: without thumb index at $3.50; with 
thumb index at $4.00. See it at any book- 
store, or send remittance for style desired 
direct to publisher. Book sent prepaid, with 
5 day examination and refund privilege. 
G.8.C. MERRIAM CO., 266 FEDERAL ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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the Rangers’ score too, and the game was 
@ tie. Fans concluded that Billy may be 
all right socially, but he doesn’t insure 
much security. 

By the end of last week, the Rangers 
were in the league’s cellar, with a sorry 
record of 7 won, 24 lost, and 6 tied. They 
had yet to win a game in 1943. And they 
had given up all hope of entering the Stan- 
ley Cup playoffs in mid-March. 


The Last Laugh 


It was not love of leather but a press 
agent’s dream that placed Fred Allen, 
radio comedian, in a ring with murderous 
Fritzie Zivic, ex-welterweight champion, 
on Feb. 1. Lt. Benny Leonard, retired un- 
defeated lightweight champion now in the 
merchant marine, refereed the blowless 
bout in Stillman’s Gymnasium in New 
York City. In a flurry of Allen puns, sanity 
lost the decision to publicity. 

The last laugh, however, didn’t gurgle 
until four days later in Madison Square 
Garden. It emanated from the spacious 
mouth of Sidney Walker, better known as 
Beau Jack, lightweight champion of the 
world. Outweighed by 8 pounds, the Beau 
nevertheless pounded Zivic from pole to 
pole in a never-stopping advance. He shot 
rapid-fire lefts into Zivic’s face, boomed 
solid rights to the kidneys, and won the 
unanimous ten-round non-title decision. . 

It was not a popular verdict, for the 
peculiar-reacting Garden crowd booed 
Referee Young Otto, and cheered Zivic. 
Such popularity will stand Zivic in good 
stead, as will Comedian Allen’s coaching. 
The Pittsburgh veteran soon starts an 
engagement as master of ceremonies in a 
home-town night club. 


q Ray (Sugar) Robinson, spectacular Har- 
lem welterweight, lost his first fight— 





amateur or professional—on Feb. 5 in his 
home town of Detroit, before 18,930 fans, 
the largest indoor crowd in Michigan’s fist- 
ic history. In winning the ten-round de- 
cision, Jacob La Motta, a rough-and-ready 
New York slugger, ended Sugar’s winning 
streak that had mounted up to 89 amateur 
and 40 pro victories, 32 of which were 
knockouts. Outweighed by 16 pounds, 
Ray was in trouble throughout the last 
half of the bout and went down for a 
nine count in the eighth and was saved 
only by the bell. La Motta, a 3-to-1 under- 
dog at the start of the match, now has a 
ring record of 5 losses and 41 wins. 


Sports Shorts 


Tue Dersy: The sentimental strains of 
“Qld Kentucky Home” may not resound 
at Churchill Downs this year. Defense 
Transportation Director Joseph B. East- 
man recommended Feb. 6 that the Ken- 
tucky Derby be cancelled (the Bluegrass 
classic has a continuous 68-year-old _his- 
tory; it was held during the last war). 
Col. Matt J. Winn, track president, said 
that no action could be taken until track 
officials meet but hoped the Derby could 
still be held. “Anyway,” he added, “we 
had been expecting this year’s Derby to 
be more of a local streetcar affair.” 


Inpoor Track: An upset featured the 
season’s start at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, in the Millrose Games, Feb. 6. 
Earl Mitchell of Indiana poured on a last- 
lap spurt finish in the mile to overtake and 
pass the favored Gil Dodds by 4 yards in 
4:08.6. As usual, Greg Rice, the 5-foot-4 
human rabbit, won the @-mile run—his 
57th straight victory—and Cornelius 


Warmerdam, California schoolteacher who 
is the only man who ever cleared 15 feet, 
won the pole vault with a leap of 15 feet 


International 


Through the ropes: La Motta snapped Robinson’s victory string 








... Awarded the Maritime M “for Outstanding 


Development and Production of Radio Equipment” oe alee ioaeames 
Normally required— 


The new Liberty Ship radio Ready - plug in and tune in— 
Developed for The Maritime Commission _ tis freeing skilled craftsmen 
By I. T. & T.’s manufacturing associate For other vital jobs. 

Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
Is helping save the manpower hours “Outstanding performance 


That build our bridge of ships. In the development and production 

Not eight or ten separate parts Of radio equipment” 

But one The Maritime Commission has awarded 
Compact, all-in-one Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
Radiotelegraph Unit— The Maritime ““M”’ Pennant 

Takes care of The Victory Fleet Flag 

Both sending and receiving. And Maritime Merit Badges. 


In recognition of 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


General Offices: 200 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


114 inches—the 27th time he has gone 
through the vaulters’ mythical ceiling. 


Most Muscuuar 4-F: Dan Lurie, 19- 
year-old physical instructor, last year was 
voted the “most muscular man in Amer- 
ica” in the Mr. America contest. Last 


week, however, he was rejected by the. 


Army—because of a “slight heart mur- 
mur.” A disappointed Lurie will continue 
to train others for the Army life. 





ART 


Kopf Unconcentrated 


Dorothy Thompson is the unofficial 
sponsor of an art exhibit which opened 
last week at the Andre Seligmann Gal- 
leries in Manhattan. The artist is her 
friend, the Czech refugee Maxim Kopf, 
who knew one of her research assistants 
in a concentration camp. Although she 
didn’t want him to, Kopf managed to 
paint her. So Miss Thompson’s portrait 
hangs alongside his high-toned paintings 
of lush Tahitian scenes and the New 
York skyline. For the artist doesn’t like 
to paint concentration camps. 

Kopf, who is half Austrian and half 
Czech by birth, had been at the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Prague for three years 
when the last war broke out. As an officer 
in a Czech regiment of the Austrian Army, 
the big, husky artist got pneumonia and 
typhus on the Serbian front and was 
severely wounded in the Italian fighting. 
Yet “it was a wonderful war—not so dan- 
gerous as now.” 

After that war, the new Czech Republic 
was a fine place for artists. Kopf had six- 
teen pictures in the leading museums of 
Prague, others in German museums, and 
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several in Paris. Nonetheless, the artist, 
inspired by Gauguin, felt the urge “to re- 
fresh myself—to leave civilization—to find 
something more vital, innocent, and primi- 
tive. I couldn’t go on drawing strength 
and inspiration from cafés and other Euro- 
pean artists.” So he went to Tahiti three 
different times, living in a hut by the sea, 
with a native woman as model and 
mistress. 

However Kopf was in Prague on March 
15, 1939, when the Germans took over, and 
his anti-Nazi views were well-known. He 
headed for France, but the French 
wouldn’t take him unless he had a German 
visa. Finally he wangled one from the po- 
lice in Cologne. Because he had it, Kopf 
was thrown in the Santé prison in Paris 
when war broke out and kept in solitary 
confinement for five and a half months on 
a diet of watery soup and bread. He re- 
members: “The chaplain gave me a copy 
of the Gospel of St. John. I read it over 
and over, and then I drew pictures of very 
lush Tahitian landscapes all over it .. . 
It was very cold in my cell, and I liked to 
remember Tahiti.” 

Kopf was finally sent on to concentra- 
tion camps in Damigny and Bordeaux. 
With the approach of the Germans in 
1940 the prisoners were released, and Kopf 
escaped with a few others in a boat to 
Casablanca. In Morocco they were put inf 
still another concentration camp. Finally 
the combined efforts of the American 
Consul General and the Czech exile gov- 
ernment in London secured release, money, 
and United States visas for the 51-year-old 
Kopf and his fellow Czech prisoners. After 
one more concentration camp, in Marti- 
nique, he finally arrived in America on 
May 29, 1941. No wonder his paintings of 
New York buildings look like castles in 
the sky. 
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Rover Boy With Typewriter 

Covering the war in North Africa are 
many score correspondents—and Ernie 
Pyle. 

Pyle is the folksy little man who for 
seven years has written a folksy little 
column on anything he chose. His most 
famous choice was a discussion of his diffi- 
culties ia mastering the intricacies of zip- 
per pants. Now, to 59 papers with 5,062,- 
252 circulation, his United Feature col- 
umn is bringing some of the best news re- 
porting of the war. 

A few weeks ago it was the story of the 
Fortress given up for lost. when its two 
left motors were shot out. Then watchers 
at the forward air base saw a tiny black 
speck appear. “Crippled and alone, two 
hours behind all the rest, it was dragging 
itself home.” 

Much earlier—long before other corre- 
spondents started sending home similar 
tales—Pyle was giving his readers the po- 
litical lowdown on North Africa. “Our 
fundamental policy,” he wrote in late De- 
cember, “still is one of soft-gloving snakes 
in our midst.” And in January: “Lacking 
any great nationalistic feeling, the people 
[in Algeria] jump onto whatever seems to 
be the leading bandwagon, and they think 
it’s Germany.” 

Other reporters complained censors 
would not pass such comment. How Pyle 
got it through is not clear. It may be that 
someone glanced at his copy, said: “Oh, 
Pyle’s feature stuff,” and let it go at that. 

Pyle is a little man, only 5 foot 6. What 
remains of his red hair sits high on his 
crown. Once, draped in a heavy trench 
coat and full of an enormous steak din- 
ner, he stepped on a scale in Denver. The 





After the concentration camps, the skyscrapers were dream castles to Maxim Kopf, of Prague and Tahiti 
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Tankers arrive on the African Coast to 
. pump life-blood into our armored force, 
planes, trucks—victors over the perils 
placed in their path. 

To build our tankers and other ships 
has been a major task for our shipyards. 
One such large yard, for example, had 
to do a “wholesale” job in a hurry. Ex- 
tensive financing to build ways quickly 
‘was a necessary part of that task. The 








Oil for the Tanks of Africa 


Chase National Bank was contacted by 
one of its correspondents and the financ- 
ing was quickly arranged—and oil for 


the tanks of Africa thereby speeded. 


In this instance and under other simi- 
lar circumstances from coast to coast, 
the Chase and other banks are actively 
helping producers to ‘deliver the goods” 
more quickly, more efficiently —when and 


‘where the fighting forces want them! 


‘THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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No Time to Wait- 





When a sneaking, treacherous enemy struck at America, 
in December, 1941, immediate action was vital to the 
nation’s safety. 


The rapid, unprecedented expansion of America’s 
armed forces and the conversion of the nation’s industries 
and resources for gigantic war production demanded im- 
mediate mass transportation. 


The American railroads were ready — ready because 
in the 20 years before war struck, they spent more than 
TEN BILLION DOLLARS for additions and improvements 
of all kinds to the railway plant. They were ready because 
tractive power of steam locomotives is 48 per cent greater 
than in World War I, because freight trains run two-thirds 
faster, because freight car capacity is 21 per cent greater — 
in short, because of improvements and increased efficiency 
all along the line. 


Since Pearl Harbor, the American railroads, with the 
cooperation of shippers and government, have handled 
successfully the greatest traffic load of all times— 
11,000,000 members of the armed forces (in the first year 
of war), 6,000 carloads of materials a day to government 
camps and plants, 34,000,000 gallons of oil a day, 2,500 
to 3,000 carloads of freight a day to ports of embarkation, 
plus huge civilian traffic. 


No one knows how big the war traffic load in America 
will grow. But the load is increasing. The Norfolk and 
Western Railway and the other railroads of the nation will 
continue to handle the job efficiently, but they must be 
permitted to buy materials for essential maintenance and 
replacements to meet the increasing demands. America 
cannot afford to neglect her railroads. 


Norfolk's Western 
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newspapermen with him looked = and 
blinked—109 pounds. 

Timid, homespun qualities, which make 
Ernie more at home with little people than 
with big stuffy ones, date back to a farm 
boyhood near Dana, Ind., where he was 
born 42 years ago. He went to Indiana 
University, then started reporting on The 
La Porte (Ind.) Herald in 1923. After 
four months he became a reporter and lat- 
er a desk man on The Washington Daily 
News. In three years he gave this up to 
travel, worked in New York for a while, 





Ernie, the Little Man’s war scribe 


became Scripps-Howard aviation editor, 
and in 1932 returned to The Washington 
News as managing editor. Then in 1935 
he started his column and his roving. And 
he has really roved. 

Seventy-one airplanes, 30 liners, and 
two cars and five sets of tires worn out 
- (before rationing) have carried Pyle across 
the United States 21 times, to Canada, 
Central and South America, Hawaii, Brit- 
ain, and Africa. He has also worn out three 
typewriters on the job, which he says ne- 
cessitates five halves to every day—half 
for digging up material, half to write it, 
half for visiting old friends, half for sleep- 
ing, and half for traveling. 

When Ernie arrived in London just in 
time for the December 1940 blitz, readers 
wondered if he could handle that as well 
as he could describe a prairie sunset or 
how neighbor Sturm grew hybrid seed 
corn. He could and did. From Northern 
Ireland last year he sent home cozy de- 
tail on how our boys were living. From 
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Africa comes the same sort of human ob- 
servation—the two-burner stoves and Arab 
mats installed in dugouts that convince 
k Pyle “the American soldier is a born house- 
re wife’; the dead pilot, taken head down- 
ward from his plane, who “was so young, 


7 a couple of hours ago.” ; 
be - Ernie does most of the deciding on his 
he frequent and numerous moves about the 
bal country and to different fronts. In all his 
we adult life, he has had only one permanent 
i] address—a home he built in Albuquerque 
po in 1940, in which he was all set to settle 
ile, down when he was sent off to Britain. 


Now home and a wife no longer call, for 
he was divorced last April from “That 
Girl,” as he referred in his columns to the 
former Geraldine Siebolds, whom he mar- 
ried in 1925. 

Now, too, Pyle has another reason for 
moving on from North Africa. He told his 
readers last week that he had just recov- 
ered from a ten-day siege of “African pip.” 
Since “there’s no use hanging around here 
and maybe being sick twice in the same 
place,” he thought he might as well pick 
up his bedroll and move on. Where Ernie 
will bob up. next is anyone’s guess. But 
Burma would not be a bad bet. 


Harry Crockett 


Larry Allen’s luck as the AP’s corre- 
spondent with the British Mediterranean 
Fleet was a legend until it ran out last 
September on the sinking destroyer Sikh. 
Then he fell into Italian hands on the 
beach near Tobruk. By all odds, luck 
should have been ‘on the side of Larry’s 
bright-eyed successor, 3l-year-old Harry 
Crockett, itchy for action after the drudg- 
ery of a New York City desk. 

All Crockett’s sea trips were with vic- 
torious forces, starting with a foray of 
light naval craft coordinated with the 
Alamein desert offensive. One of his best 
pieces, from Malta, told of the return of 
dance and laughter to that most-bombed 
island. It was likewise one of his last, for 
Crockett died of wounds last week aboard 


a rescue ship after the vessel he was on 





€ had been torpedoed. Censorship delayed 
most details of the action. 

‘tor, Crockett was the fourteenth correspond- 

ton ent for an American publication to be 

935 killed in action or lost without trace in 


And this war but the first AP man known to 

be dead. (Another, Witt Hancock, van- 
all ished in Java.) Allen is well but unhappy 
oak in Italy, hoping to be exchanged. Crockett, 


onal a New Englander who delivered a twelve- 
ada, hour AP beat on the submarine Squalus 
Brit- rescue operations in 1939, left a wife and 


we two small children in New York. 


half @ What Makes Sammy’s Pix 


leep- Sammy Schulman, Brooklyn-born son of 

a rabbi, first got a job at International 
t in [g News Photos in the print room. An irre- 
Pressible wisecracker, he sassed a busy 
Printer once too often, so the boys dumped 
him in a hypo tank. But Sammy went 
might on developing. That was twenty 
years ago. Last week, at 37 a recognized 
Rews-camera ace and a_ photo-ranhers’ 
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TAX NOTE: You pay no 
tax on the quality of a whis- 
key—only on the quantity. 
Why not choose the best? 


OLD OVERHOLT 


THE TASTE THAT 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


100 PROOF 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


ALSO 86 PROOF 
BOTTLED OUT OF BOND 


ALWAYS STANDS OUT 


A. OVERHOLT & CO., INC., N. Ye 
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The enormous striking power of America’s eager, 


fighting planes comes largely from the amazing 
accuracy of their hundreds of precision parts. 


Prominent among these parts are the smooth 
rolling Hyatt bearings into which we build great 
capacity while holding them true to required pre- 
cision tolerances. 

Ranging from hyper-quality large engine crank- 
shaft bearings to relatively smaller super-smooth 
bearings for superchargers, Hyatt precision prod- 
ucts faithfully serve the nation through the air- 
craft industry. 


But, aviation is not the only field in which Hyatts 
are battling the Axis. Their proved performance 
under battle conditions in tanks, guns, ships and 
trucks . . . their round-the-clock operation in fac- 
tories, on farms and railways, all reflect the many 
advantages of their high precision manufacture. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Harrison, N. J. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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legend, he and his dinky mustache popped 
up in New York on leave from the biggest 
assignment of his career—the North Afri- 
can campaign. He had a letter of merit 
from the colonel commanding the Ameri- 
can -units with which Sammy waded 
ashore. 

One of Sammy’s first assignments as an 
apprentice photographer for INP was to 
cover the 1928 Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions in Kansas City and 
Houston. The first day in K.C., he lost 
his entire advance, about $60, on punch 
boards. The second day, he stuck a match 
in a gas-burning photo drier to see if it 
was lit. It wasn’t. The third day, a band- 
aged, mustache-less Schulman went to 
Convention Hall determined to get pic- 
tures. He borrowed a ladder and placed 
it in the middle of the street to get good 
angle shots. He got them, just as a passing 
car clipped the ladder, sending it and 
Sammy to the street in parting arcs. Both 
survived and, by a Schulman miracle, so 
did the camera and pictures. 

Since then, no hazard or rule of protocol 
has stopped this brash news cameraman. 
At the coronation of Pope Pius XII, 
Sammy, camouflaged in full evening dress, 
trailed former Ambassador Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy’s party into ‘the Vatican—the only 
American photographer admitted (and 
certainly the only rabbi’s son). He got a 
rare long-range shot of the coronation. The 
story goes that he also asked a prelate in 
the procession to lift his robes for a 
“cheesecake” shot. . 

In North Africa, however, the routine 
was slightly different. Because he is poly- 
lingual, speaking French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, and Brooklyn, Sammy’ was called 
upon by the Army to work out transpor- 
tation problems, help United States officers 
make their wants known to natives, order 
correspondents’ meals, and act as general 
liaison between the civil and military. 
Arabs and French both dubbed him 
“cousin.” In his main line of work, Sammy 
was the only photographer to cover Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s troop review in Casa- 
blanca. Mr. Roosevelt greeted him with 
“Hi’ya Sam.” (He has been a White 
House guest.) As soon as things yet live- 
ly again, Sammy wants to go back. 


€ Behind him, Schulman left seven Ameri- 
can lens correspondents who roam _ the 
front armed with speed Graflexes instead 
of rifles. Their job is pretty anonymous, 
for they work in a “pool” arrangement. 
Every negative goes to the Army for cen- 
soring; then, ordinarily, to London, where 
it is distributed to all photo agencies, Brit- 
ish included, regardless of who took the 
picture. From there prints are flown or 
radioed to America. This complete process 
takes ten to twenty days, if originals are 


flown from London; ten- days if radioed. 


But the Casablanca conference. pictures, 
flown direct from’ North Africa to the 
United States, made the trip in less than 
a week, Then, under Army order, they 
were held for release until Feb. 1. 
Sammy Goldstein: (INP) , Howard Win- 
ner (Pathé), Jack Barnett (Fox), and 
Harrison Roberts (Associated Press) share 
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a luxurious villa and several new motor 
cars in the headquarters city. Recently, the 
car they used was perforated by enemy 
ri- planes. The boys returned without pictures 
rit but with the best tall story of the war— 
ri- how “several hundred” Nazi planes had 
ed singled them out for special treatment. 

Other accredited American photographers 
an are Irving Smith (Universal), Charles 
to Corte (Acme) —who has been longest on 


10- the front without a rest at headquarters 
nd —and Eliot Elisofon of Life. 
ast The only woman photographer on the 


ch beat was Margaret Bourke-White, who 
ch worked under direction of Capt. Max 
it Boyd, former AP man now with the Army 
id- Air Forces. Permitted to work only with 
to fiers (the Army considers life with the 
ic ground troops too dangerous for a woman) , 
ed Miss Bourke-White had to throw her stills 
od into the pool with the rest. She left Africa 
ing after the Casablanca conference. 
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= Davis and the People 

ee, When Elmer Davis became Director of 


en- ‘ the Office of War Information, he toyed 
nly with the idea of making weekly broad- 
ind casts to the nation—a firsthand report of 


ta the war’s progress—but the organization 
The of his news and overseas propaganda ma- 
in chine took too much of his attention. 


. Last week the 53-year-old former CBS 
news commentator found some spare time. 
His Hoosier twang ‘will be back on the 
air over the NBC, CBS, and the Blue net- 





Acme 


Elmer Davis: Back to the air 


works beginning Feb. 19 and thereafter 
every Friday night from 10:45 to 11 EWT. 
Mutual, unable to clear the Friday-night 
spot, will rebroadcast transcriptions of each 
Davis talk at 4 o’clock Saturday afternoon. 

Davis intends to make no enemies 
among other radio news commentators. 
Although he plans to devote the first five 
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A droll marriage takes place when Melting Ice and ordinary club 
soda meet. His air bubbles ooze slyly out and take your drink’s bub- 
bles honeymooning out of your highball. Ice water drowns what’s 
left. Drinks aren’t finished. Neither’s your soda. That’s wasteful. 
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Foil him. Use Canada Dry Water—and Some sparkler! You'll be amazed how 


sip finer-flavored drinks! Its “PIN-POINT much longer an opened bottle of Canada 
CARBONATION’ —millions of tinier bub- Dry Water keeps its sparkle* You can 
bles—keeps drinks alive! buy the big bottle—save 





money—conserve caps! 





PS. When you're out, speak up for this finer clup 
soda and get a better drink. For better ginger ale 
highballs, always get “the Champagne of Ginger 
Ales”—Canada Dry! Also try Canada Dry Tom 
Collins Mixer and Lime Rickey. 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 
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“PIN-ZOINT CARBONATION 
the famous Canada Dry method of 
achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest! 
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"19's the inventory that 
official said this r¢cently, in r 
duction program. 


And control of inventories— 
production lines jon a balan 
country’s major producers of 


trine of properly balanced inventories to every manufacturer in the land. 


Control of inventories is vital 


method of contrpl than the one provided by Kardex, the only visible Inven- 


tory System with the exclusiv 


Kardex focuses}your attentionjon today's invenfory status of every individual 
item of stock. Kardex spotlights each item in teyms of the number of weeks’ 


supply on hand for authoriz 
facts you need/for operation 
no user shall dccept delivery 
tory of thal itqm is, or would 
for scheduled 


Will that ship 
day-supply 













The Remington Rand man knqws Inventory contrpl. He and his associates 
e country have |installed Kardex Visible Systems in literally 
plants, large an@ small. The combined experience of these 
available to you in a new publication, “CMP Records and 


throughout 
thousands c 
specialists i 
Procedures ffor Manufacturer 
study. Ask 





praduction duriag the next 60 days. 


ent you're expécting next week send your stock over the 60- 
ark? Kardex watns you, “Postpone| that shipment!” Do short- 
ages or pastidue deliveries thteaten you? Kard@x says, “Expedite!” — 


or your copy today, Phone your neare# Remington Rand office, 
‘or write Systems Division of Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ellis the stoty.”” A high Army production 
ferring to the jbuccess of America’s war pro- 


e scheduling $f available materials into the 
ted basis—has|long been the policy of the 
war materials. Today, CMP extends the doc- 


And there is no faster, no surer, no simpler 





Graph-A-Matic signal control. 


production schedules. Kardex tells you the 
der CMP Regulation No. 2, which states that 
f any item of controlled material if his inven- 
er delivery becc me, greater than is required 
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minutes of each broadcast to a roundup 
of developments at home and abroad and 
an appraisal of the week’s gains or losses, 
he made it clear that he will include no 
news not already made available to the 
public. And in the remaining ten minutes 
of interpretative talks on the most press- 
ing problems of the moment, he will try 
to fulfill the chief purpose of his talks—“to 
place developments in perspective and 
... give the people a clear understanding 
of what is being done and why.” 

For gathering material Davis will use 
as legmen two of his OWI assistants, 
George Barncs and Tristram Coffin. But 
he is too fast and good a writer to let 
anyone ghost his scripts. He will tum 
them out himself on his own typewriter, 
the afternoon before each broadcast. 


‘Scraaaaammmbul’ 


“Scra.: dle” is the zero-hour command 
which sends pilots to their fighter planes, 
and “Scraaaaammmbul!” on the air waves 
now sends youngsters: rushing to their 
radios every Friday night (7:05 to 7:30 
EWT). For this Blue network show is no 
ordinary melodrama of thunder and gore, 
but a real-life aviation program produced 
by the National Aeronautic Association in 
cooperation with the United States Office 
of Education, the Civil Aeronautics As- 
sociation, the United States Army Air 
Forces, and the Navy air arm. 

Intended primarily to interest more 
youngsters in flying (“Air Youths Today— 
Air Leaders Tomorrow”), Scramble has 


_ already enlisted 70,000 boys and girls from - 


10 to 16 in the NAA’s Junior Air Reserve. 
The JAR functions along Army Air Forces 


lines with rank from cadet to captain.’ 


Members pay 25 cents registration fee, 
may purchase official caps, charts, and 
construction kits at cost, and are urged to 
form local squadrons and flight groups 
with adult leaders. 

Instead of fictional adventures, the show 
dramatizes the actual. exploits of Air 
Forces’ personnel, with the principals often 
appearing on the program. When launched 
last July, Scramble retold the exploits, 
based on official files, of two Jap-killing 
brothers, Maj. Frank and Capt. Chuck 
Freeman. Accuracy is.a chief concern; 
commands and even sound effects are 
checked for authenticity. 

A portion of each broadcast is reserved 
for the latest aviation news, and about 90 
per cent of it is exclusive. Recently Scram- 
ble revealed for the first time the front- 
page story of how Army air transports de- 
livered vitally needed antitank ammuni- 
tion across the Atlantic to Britain’s Eighth 
Army in Egypt last June, and this played 
a major role in stopping Rommel’s march 
on Cairo. This week the show plans to en- 
tertain three Marine dive-tomber machine 
gunners just back from Guadalcanal. 

Robert (Believe-It-or-Not) Ripley now 
is master of ceremonies. Chief behind-the- 
scenes figure is Robert Monroe, a slim 27- 
year-old 6-footer who writes the shows (on 
an electric typewriter which he bought in 
a pawn shop), directs the production. and 
serves as cadet recruiting officer. _ 
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Moatsie in Moscow 


Here is “Moatsie,” the foreign corre- 
spondents’ dream girl,* with a war book of 
her own, “Blind Date With Mars.” 

It appears that everywhere Alice-Leone 
Moats went, she moved right in on the 
diplomatic and pfess corps and set up 
housekeeping for them. She calls this the 
“Moats luck,” but it is more a graceful 
freemasonry that sets an engagingly impu- 
dent style in women correspondents. Jour- 
nalistically, however, she now ranks right 
up with gals like Martha Gelhorn. 

Miss Moats made her “blind date” with 
war and straight reporting early in July 
1940, when Collier’s signed her for a series 
of articles on Moscow if she could wangle 
a Soviet visa. She knew Laurence Stein- 
hardt, the American Ambassador, but it 
took eight months to get the visa signed. 
In Moscow at last, she stayed at the 
Metropole with the newspapermen instead 
of accepting Steinhardt’s hospitality. It 
was only six weeks before the German in- 





vasion. By then the ambassador and Miss 


Moats had begun their long battle over 
evacuating Miss Moats. It makes some of 
the most entertaining reading in her book. 

Steinhardt insisted she go along to the 
embassy “Refuge” 20 miles out of Moscow 
and threatened to have the Russians take 
away her visitor’s permit. “Go ahead,” she 
told him. “I shall still refuse to go, and I'll 
raise such a row that I'll no doubt be put 
in jail. It’s going to be a damn sight harder 
for you to get me out of the Lubianka 
[prison] than to let me stay here with no 
fuss.” 

Miss Moats dodged him and his attachés 
for days and then had to ask him to give 
the Foreign Office a letter about her so 
that she could get her visitor’s permit ex- 
tended. : 

“My conscience,” said the ambassador, 
“wouldn’t permit me to write such a letter. 
I would be signing your death warrant.” 

Just before they finally signed the 
“Moats-Steinhardt nonaggression pact” and 
ret got her letter, they had their worst 

t. 

“At one point Steinhardt said: ‘I really 
don’t know why you complain so much 
_against me. Have you ever known an am- 
bassador to be more accessible? I receive 
you every time you come here.’ 

“It was then that I delivered a phrase 
which the other correspondents assured me 
stood alone among snobbish remarks. 

“Oh, Laurence, don’t give me that! Re- 
member I was brought up in a household 
where an ambassador was something you 
Invite when you need a fourteenth for 
dinner’.” 

On her way to Russia Alice:Moats had 
poked into Tokyo, Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, 
Hanoi, Singapore, Rangoon, the Burma 








“In “Only the Stars Are Neutral” (News- 
WEEK. June 22, 1942), Quentin Reynolds re- 
red to Miss Moats as “this smart-looking 
gl in the lovely fur coat who seemed to be 
able to drag any known language out of her 
throat at a given moment.” 
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“HUNTING JAPS on thousand-mile sweeps of the Pacific sure gives me some- 


thing to look forward to. When we've finished this job, I’m going to buy a 
plane and hunt everything from Kodiak bear to Carolina quail. Because I’ve 
learned you can find where you’re going and get back home again—if you're 
flying with instruments you can depend on—real precision instruments like 


they’re putting in these babies.” 


“1 LIKE SPEED, but when I fly I want 


to know where I'm going. That’s why 
I want the best precision instruments 
I can get—instruments I can trust, no 
matter how tough the going. Then I 
can use my plane in all kinds of 
weather, to go where I want, when I 
want. Today fair-weather flying is as 
old fashioned as buggy whips. Utility 
is what you want in an airplane.” 





The Square D Company manufactures Safety 
Switches, Electrical Motor Controls, Circuit 
Breakers, Switchboards, Pressure Switches, 
Panelboards, Multi-breakers,Welding 
Controls and Kolisman Aircraft Instruments. 





“PRECISION”. . .“KOLISMAN.” We 


are dedicated to the job of keeping 
these two words synonymous in the 
field of aviation —turning out the 
best precision aircraft instruments we 
know how .. . to guide our aircraft to 
Victory today . . . readying ourselves 
to build the instruments that will point 
the way for the private and transport 
planes in the world of flight tomorrow! 
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‘Till Peace Comes I’m Not Travelling Far, 
Our Nation Needs Each Railroad Car’”’ 


i Our government needs alcohol, too, for war purposes. To that end all Calvert dis- 
ie tilling facilities are now devoted. But fortunately, during peacetime years, large 
‘ reserves of rare, selected stocks were laid away. Of these now irreplaceable reserves, 
d the very cream—the “‘top drawer’’ whiskies of all—were set aside exclusively for 
Calvert Reserve. Refined to a magnificent lightness, Calvert Reserve is—and will 
continue to be—the ‘‘finest whiskey you can drink or serve.’’ 


Used in moderation...Calvert Reserve...should last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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‘The NATURAL INDUSTRIAL CENTER of the WEST 


“DISTRIBUTION 7. Secnimite, Tamms of sree mnecon 


S — systems, ample rail connections are 
Here onpage§& ... 


no as 


: omical truck deliveries over the 
thousands of miles of paved highways that: 
center there. 


“And as soon as the war ends, Metropolitan 
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THIS SPECIAL SURVEY pr Oakland Area’s huge municipal airport will 
5 icularly for us by Metropdlitan _gteatly expand air express and freight service. 
f land Area covers that pointthor- “Raw materials at easy shipping distance; 
: oughly. Our postwar factory would *bundant ei yee: wey 
4 e . ra el oil; 
be located at the most favorable mild climate with no shutdowns due to bad 
. . point for low-cost distribution. . . weather are some of the other points covered. 
8 “With a market of 1,750,000 within 1's #n amazing factual report, sir. 

. a tadius of 50 miles...midway of the “You seem enthusiastic, Frank.” 

e other big markets of the “Yes sir, lam! It will pay you to report every 
% Pacific Coast and the word of this Special Survey, Mr. President.” 
: Eleven Western States. pea prego el. gerecamtmgty, EEK, 
4 w i not ask us to prepare a Special 
i aS jurvey to meet the exact require- 

, tes ments of your company’ 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
388 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, 

Oakland, California 


PENA SOE SS Me 8 Aa HN 


GLAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERIIORE - CRNLAND - PIEBRIGUT - PLERSANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL COMMUNITIES OF ALAMEDA COURTY 
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Road, and Chungking. From Japan she in- 
vestigated The New Structure which she 
calls “Strength without Joy” and wrote her 
mother: “I am. the belle of Tokyo, but 
honesty compels me to add that I am thie 
only unattached woman in the town.” 

A Singapore lady asked her if she played 
bridge, golf, tennis, and so on down a list 
of games Miss Moats had never masterc:!. 
Tired of saying no, she volunteered: “But 
I do play house.” 

Early in May of 1941, Miss Moats ayr- 
rived in Moscow by plane from Chungking 








International 


Miss Moats clicked on a blind date 


and stayed there despite the invasion, the 
wrangling with Steinhardt, and a period 
under investigation as a suspected spy. 
Arrested one night during an air raid, and 
ignored at the police station when she 
spoke English, she suddenly began scolding 
in German. They promptly gave her an 
escort home. 

At one stage in her dealings with the 
Soviet Foreign Office, a Russian official 
suggested that she go to Baku where a 
consul might give her the Iranian visa she 


wanted. “Yes,” said Miss Moats, “but he ° 


hasn’t the right to give visas.” 

“That is perfectly ridiculous. Why can’t 
he?” asked the Russian. 

Miss Moats shrugged. “Monsieur, you 
can scarcely expect me, an American, to 
explain bureaucracy to you, a Russian.” 

She went along when the diplomats and 
press were evacuated to Kuybishev on 
Oct. 15. Finally, on Nov. 12, she left the 
Soviet on the plane that flew the Litvinoffs, 
Steinhardt, the Persian Ambassador, Quen- 
tin Reynolds, and others to Teheran. 
Before returning to America, Miss Moats 
took in Cairo, Iraq, and Nigeria. 

One flaw natural to Miss Moats’s style 
makes her book overlong. Also, she occas- 
ionally takes a dislike to someone like 
Margaret Bourke-White or the young Red 


Cross leadcr of her Burma caravan; then 
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the free-wheeling wit and audacity change 
to a Donald Duck monotone. 

It has been said that Miss Moats forsook 
Emily Post at the age of 10. At any rate, 
her parents are the Wallace Payne Moatses 
of New York City, Mexico City, and 400,- 
000 acres in the Mexican state of Michoa- 
can, and she was educated in her native 
Mexico, Europe, and America. She collab- 
orated with her mother on a travelogue, 
“Off to Mexico,” and wrote one satiric 
book, “No Nice Girl Swears” (1933) that 
caught on. When the big Blind Date idea 
hit, she was doing profiles and light pieces 
for magazines like The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. (Burnp Date With Mars. By 
Alice-Leone Moats. 486 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3.) 


q Fresh out of college, Vanya (Virginia 
Armstrong) Oakes went to Shanghai in 
1932, hoping to found a Chinese Little 
Theater, and fell in love with the political 
New China. Like Miss Moats, she was a 
friend of Fen Lynch, financial adviser to 
the Chinese government, and has been 
taken for a Mata Hari. She covers some of 
the same ground in the Far East. Lots of 
politics and a dash of good reporting. 
(Wate Man’s Fotrty. By Vanya Oakes. 
115 pages. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, $3.) 


Fairlie of Glengarry 


Not long after Michael Ross had left his 
trapping and paddled down the Ottawa 
River home to Glengarry, he met Fairlie. 


‘And soon he was building a home: “Smooth- 


faced logs and shingled roof, it was the 
color of new honey.” 

Fresh from Scotland, Fairlie took con- 
tentedly to life in the Canadian settlement, 
new then, 100 years ago. But for Michael 
the occasional excitement of rafting logs 
or fighting wolves gave too little relief from 
farming. A fur-trading friend whispered of 
a new, fur-abounding country far up in 
Saskatchewan where they had never been. 
Outfitting for a winter in the forest, 
Michael left his wife and son. 

Spring came and summer. “For a long 
time women have waited for men, and 
looked for them down many roads. You’d 
think we’d be used to it.” Fairlie thought 
of her mother-in-law’s words. Facing at 
last the years of responsibility if Michael 
never returned, her nature “firmed-up.” 
But her heart remained warm, and she had 
ev to forgive him when he came 


With such familiar ingredients the story 
must be excellently told. “Thorn-Apple 
Tree” is. Grace Campbell, from Glengarry 
herself, brings to her first novel, a Ca- 
_r bese pg A. ~ een for the scene 

a love for the thi people love. 
(Taorn-Aprte Tree. By Grace Camphalt 
£30 pages. Woodcuts. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, New York. $2.50. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Goon-Byz My Son. By Marjorie Coryn. 
588 pages. Appleton-Century, New York. 
$2.75, Napoleon’s mother regarded her son 
*s childish, temperamental, and not really 
Mecessful, according to t’sis historical nov- 
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Performance 
... Limkens Middle Name! 


Now more than ever the big issue is performance. It is 
fortunate therefore, that the backbone of America’s 
highly efficient, nation-wide production line is com- 
posed of millions of essential machines that are Timken 
Bearing Equipped. The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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‘Tur idea of Smith’s radio-controlled car smoothly working its 
way along post-war streets to. pick up a friend, preferably blonde, 
may sound like a pipe dream, but it has some basis in fact. 

Wartime planes and boats, it is well and widely known, have 
been navigated successfully in this manner. What the peace pur- 
pose of this form of radio control will become... well that’s 
sheer guesswork. That a peacetime use of probably wide appli- 
cation will be found ... we have no doubt. 

Since radio brings up electronics... we find that Cannon 
Connectors will have a definite use in this field as in all indus- 
tries where electrical circuits are essential. 


Coaxial Antenna Connector used in radio and television ap- 
paratus. Cannon precision-built connectors are used in an end= 
less variety of products. In industries such as shipping, lumber, 
railroads, aeronautics, radio, television, sound apparatus, power 
tools, and in geophysical research. Where connections must be 
made quickly and with positive security, you will find Cannen 
Connectors specified as essential, 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Canadien Factory end Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Lid., Terente 
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QEPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOR 
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el. Marjorie Coryn, an English biographer, 

calls Letizia Bonaparte “mother of a world §{ —— 

in miniature.” Written from that view- | 

point, this is, of course, a family story. Russ 


Snow Asove Town. By Donald Hough. Whi 


282 pages. Norton, New York. $2.75. Pass. § Square 
ing through the Grand Teton country of § of ase 
Wyoming, the author got into a roulette J theate 
game. Three times he won all the chips, § after t 


then he lost everything. Stranded, he § sian — 
turned out this book about his new town § Webst 
and the cowboys, forest rangers, and other § —anot 
characters who inhabit it. An entertaining manha 
sketch of the region. Borr 




















Tne Year or Aucust. By Mark Sazton, eel 
299 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. ulilier 
$2.50. The young advertising manager of ietas 
Farrar & Rinehart, who writes novels of which 
intrigue while standing at the club-car bar re 
on his train to and from New York, has i th 
grown a spy-and-manhunt plot on top of ea t 
an anti-isolationist tract. Five days after to a 
Pearl Harbor a patriotic couple go looking silee ; 
for the power behind “an American equiv- tret ch 
alent of the Cliveden set,” and find out f°. 
that Sen. August Durliner is the secret But 
buyer of a New York paper. Then the hunt and ’ 
turned on them. The power of a local § ™¢ _ 
Laval closes in around the only two people § take 
with the dope on him and his strategy for "U2" 
the overthrow of the United States Gov- § “™¢s 
ernment with Gestapo-type terrorism. All- sparks 
American gangs plus politics equals Nazi 8° “ 
shivers. Alm 






Carnousky dominates the play er 


vq ma 
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Russian Invasion 


oh. While the Russian drive on Times 
ss. Square hasn’t yet attained the dimensions 
of @ of a second front, it promises to before this 
tte y theater season is over. Within a few days 
after the Theatre Guild closed “The Rus- 
he @ sian People,” there arrived Margaret 
wn § Webster’s production of “Counterattack” 
her | —another drama of the Reds’ ability to 
ing § manhandle Nazis on the eastern front. 
Borrowing their central theme from a 
Soviet play, Janet and Philip Stevenson 





On. @ recount what happens to a pair of Red 
tk. Bi soldiers when four stories of beams and 
of FF mortar thunderously seal the cellar in 
of Bt which they are guarding eight German 
we prisoners, one of them a nurse. The chances 


are this play read indifferently in manu- 
of script. It talks too much for what it has 
to say; the political discussions are on the 


naive side and the basic situation requires 
iv- . 
wert stretching for a three-act drama. 


But the point is that brilliant direction 
and robust production turn the tide very 
much in the play’s favor. You may not 
take “Counterattack” seriously as a com- 


ple muniqué from the eastern front, but it 
ov. fy comes off as a tense, lusty melodrama that 
All. i Sparks as much excitement as any theater- 


goer can assimilate in one evening. 
Almost from the moment the bomb 
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Serving 
America 
Everywhere 


at exceptionally low cost. 


Serving For 73 Years—WITTE has been serving America, 
and many of the Allied Nations, for more than 73 years—have 
been building Diesel Engines and Dieselectric Plants that have 
saved millions of dollars in power costs for users everywhere— 
have also built gas, gasoline, distillate and kerosene engines that 
~ have supplied efficient, economical power for innumerable farm 
- jobs and industrial jobs throughout the world. 


e oe 
Building for Victory 
Today, WITTE builds exclu- 
sively for victory... and plans 
ahead to the great peace-time 
future when improved WITTE 
[mn products will again be 


Z 5 (44s) 
. WHITTE ENGINE WORKS 
"KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
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ITTE DIESELECTRIC 


America’s fighting men are successfully carrying out tough jobs 
all over the world that are gradually shortening the road to 
victory. WITTE is proud that its products are helping these 
gallant fighting forces to overcome obstacles in record time 
everywhere...in Alaska, in Africa, down in the Panama Canal 
Zone, out in the South Pacific and many other vital places. 
Wherever dependable electricity is needed for auxiliary power 
and light and for pumping precious water, WITTE Diesel 
Engines and Dieselectric Plants can do the job dependably and 
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GOVERNMENT official was being shown a new idea in the Zenith 
laboratories. In passing, he commented upon the outstanding manner 


in which the radio industry was effecting the rapid and continuous 
necessitated by war requirements. A Zenith official replied—he said: 
“,.. the answer is easy. Radio and Radionics represent a trigger- 
quick, fast moving business. Concerns that couldn’t ‘change over- 
night’ are out. Inthisindustry, we're used to fighting with new ideas— 
only—now we're fighting’ Japs and Germans instead of each other.” 
In that statement is evidenced the condition that made possible Zenith’s 
attainment of industry leadership. Ever increasing public acceptance of 
Zenith name and product resulted from a never ceasing stream of Zenith 
“firsts”—new features—new «devices and new sets which enabled us to 
truthfully say to the public: 







Today you find as commodi iaictnmgnepatinls--ol most radio 
sets—features first introduced to the public by Zenith—such as— 


“FIRST’ "FIRST" 


Push Button Tuning... House Current Sets... 


Years—yes, years ahead of the industry—(1928)a ‘Way back when” (1926) all home radios - 


— y hme ig et ae oe of me were operated from storage batteries until 


the button—there’s your station.” Zenith offered the first set run by house current. 
For over seven years, Zenith Radio Corporation has advertised on our short wave pmo aenes, South 
America or_the Orient Every Day or your money back.” It has never been called upon for a refund.’ 


Below—A Few New Zenith “Firsts’’—“Frozen” by Zenith Changeover to War Production 


“FIRST” “FIRST” 


Long Distance norteb Safety Auto Radio... 

Push Button rtable ... The only auto radio you can operate WITHOUT 
1942 saw the national introduction of a revolu- TAKING YOUR EYES OFF THE ROAD—or— 
tionary new portable—the ith Trans-Oceanic. YOUR HANDS OFF THE WHEEL—the Zenith 
Without increase in size or weight it gave bush Safety Foot Control Auto Radio. This remarkable 
cee cue “7 in ‘the same way as locals— yd «flew radio was on the FORD, NASH, MERCURY, 
standard broadcasts too. It contained a disappear- LINCOLN-ZEPHYR, HUDSON and WILLYS. 


ing fish pole antenna plus dual Wavemagnets— Owners of these cars will gladly demonstrate their 
ba h current—was born ; ; ~ ar) « > 
See ee eT LONG DISTANCE  Zeniths—give you a “preview” of “tomorrow's 
RADIO RECEPTION. radio today.” 
—AND THESE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE MANY ZENITH “FIRSTS” — 











“MILITARY SECRET’ 


ing with the thing we know—Radio—and Ra-_sivein h 
..wearelearning every so. This fact is a great reassurance to us here 43 
day— gaining new seowledae which will refiect cétizens—it_co 

itself in Zenith ci 


th civilian products when the time as it would yours if you knew what we know. 






















RADIONICS 
the New Miracle Industry 


Four great industries are destined to lead this 
country back to normalcy victory is won. 

Planes and Radionics are twoof the four. Ra- 
dio—never a necessity on ship or train—is as 
essential as the engine itself to that great new 
form of individual and mass transportation— 
the airplane. 





=a Zenith Radio Dealer near you is giving refi- 
able service on all radios—regardiess of make. 


BETTER THAN CASH 
U. S. War Savings Stamps & Bonds 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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blast isolates Sergeant Kulkov, Private 
Kirichenko, and their prisoners from an 
unpredictable battle overhead, the Ger. 
mans connive to overwhelm their captors 
through wheedling, force, and other meth- 
ods sometimes a little too devious for 
instant comprehension. Kirichenko _ js 
wounded, and Kulkov, almost out on his 
feet after three days of bad air, little 
water, and no sleep, still remembers that 
he must “hold on” because one of his 
prisoners is a disguised officer capable of 
answering important questions about Nazi 
reserves. 

Although the play is inevitably repeti- 
tive, Miss Webster does an admirable job 
of disguising that weakness and maintain- 
ing the suspense up to the climax of rescue. 
The woman who made Shakespeare a 
Broadway best seller also simulates an off- 
stage war and onstage fireworks with sight 
and sound effects that approach the real 
thing—an illusion considerably helped by 
John Root’s amazingly realistic re-creation 
of the bomb-caved scene. 

Authors and cast, moreover, have man- 
aged several worth-while characterizations. 
Whether he is bolstering his callow, loyal 
assistant, or stumbling, gun in hand, in a 


delirium of fatigue, Morris Carnovsky § 


dominates the stage with his forceful por- 
trayal of Kulkov. Almost as good are Sam 
Wanamaker as the simple and appealing 
Kirichenko and Martin Wolfson as a Nazi 
miner who denies Fascism in the nick of 
time. In a vaguer role, Barbara O’Neil 
makes the most of the cynical nurse who 
finally sees the (strictly Red) light. Ru- 
dolph Anders, Karl Malden and John Ire- 
land are reasonable facsimiles of Nazis on 
a Russian spot. 


Dance Steps—and Missteps 


Three more shows came to Broadway | 


last week. 


q “For Your Pleasure” is a sort of esthet- 
ic variety show, produced in good taste 
by George M. Gatts, and built around the 
accomplished ballroom dancers, Veloz and 
Yolanda. The famous team dominates the 
evening with a dozen-odd dances that 
range from 2 Veloz variation on “Dark- 
town Strutters’ Ball” to the couple’s in- 
terpretation of the rumba and the samba. 
Alternating with the starring turns are a 
number of excellent specialties including 
Vicente Gomez, guitarist, and The Golden 
Gate Quartet. If you like ballroom dancing 
—or can be persuaded to try to—this is 4 
— to see the best, and quite a lot 
of it. 


{The other two offerings stand little 
chance of survival. “Ask My Friend San- 
dy” brings Roland Young back to Broad- 
way after an absence of four years only 
to embarrass the excellent comedian with 
flimsy and progressively boring material. 
Out of Hollywood came “A Barber Had 
Two Sons,” which stars Blanche Yurks 
and meant well by the conquered Nor- 
wegians. Back in Hollywood, the writing 
and much of the acting would have a good 
deal of trouble passing muster for a B 
film. 
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EDUCATION 
A for Adam 
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About midnight the enemy assaulted 
Corregidor. Landing attack in progress. 


To the radio operator receiving this mes- 
sage from Lt. Gen. Jonathan M.. Wain- 
wright on the eve of the fall of Corregidor 
the dots and dashes sang: “di da”—A for 
Adam: da di di dit—B for baker; dah dah 
dah—O for oboe; di di dah—U for uncle; 
dah—T for tare” and so on. Literally, this 
staccato tale of an epic stand has been 
transmitted to phonograph records to 
fascinate America’s pre-draft age pu- 
pils into study of the International Morse 
code. 

It is the Army’s answer to one of the 
gravest problems of the war—an alarming 
shortage of radio operators and instructors 
in code. Once, as in the last war, the highly 
specialized Army Signal Corps could pro- 
vide all the telegraphers and operators a 
field commander might need for communi- 
cation with his troops in battle or artillery 
and supply corps behind the lines. Today, 
with every member of a bomber crew re- 
quiring a working knowledge of code, the 
supply of such specialists was quickly ex- 
hausted even after pressing into service the 
thousands of “ham” operators in this coun- 
try. To instruct draftees, starting at 
scratch, took precious hours from other 
basic training and overtaxed the Army’s 
pool of instructors. 

So the Army Institute, the service’s cor- 
respondence school transcribed a- pre-in- 
ductee training method for use in the 
schools. This basic radio Code Kit consists 
of seventeen double-faced records (made by 
RCA-Victor) together with a simple in- 
struction manual for the teacher and charts 
for pupils’ transcriptions. Five textbook 
publishers, Thomas Y. Crowell, Ginn & Co., 
Noble & Noble, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
and Silver Burdett, who agreed to produce 
the kits jointly, were ready with their first 
sets at $35 each last week. 

Beginning with the code for a single let- 
ter—“F for fox, ..-. di di dah dit” re- 
peated five times each, the records guide 
the student through the sounds for groups 
of two code letters, then three, four, and 
on to five—the telegrapher’s measure of a 
word. Voice imitations accompany the dots 
and dashes in the early*records but disap- 
pear as the pupil’s ear and pencil approach 
harmony and he picks up speed. Finally, 


only the dit-dah’s sound, and, in from 70 to 


80 hours, any pupil should be able to learn 
to receive basic code. (Once learned, vet- 
erans say, it sticks.) Then on induction 
na the Army he is ready for the finish- 

; Courses, rapid reception and sending, 
which should come easy. 











MACHINE POWER 





Apvocates of both aerial and surface warfare are 
in full agreement on one point: America’s machine 
power can and will tilt the scales in our favor. 


Bullard Machine Tools help explain the “industrial 
miracle’ that put us on the offensive in less than a 
year's time. They enabled their owners to shorten 
“tooling-up” time from weeks and months to hours 
and days. Bullard Mult-Au-Matics and Vertical Tur- 
ret Lathes swung into new and radically different jobs 
almost instantly. They gave new proof of their speed 
and accuracy. These versatile machines were a 
“natural” for high-pressure war production. 


They will be ready, again, when “V” Day heralds a 
new, a still greater, industrial age. 


* | 
THE BULLARD COMPANY 











Th bell Tat hee out absent fuitnde. 


Invisible, too—but tg discerned—is the distine- 
tive quality of Teacher’s that makes it so unique. *e 










TEACHER'S 


Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





AGE FENCE 


Amertcas First Wire Fence —~ Stace 1883 


Protect Your Protection! 


® Whether your chain link fence encloses an industry, residence or other class of property 


it is now “critical material.” Because replacement may not be for some time to 
come, you will be wise if you have your present fence inspected new and serviced expertly 
by Page-trained men. Their long, speciolized experience and their knowledge of localized 


i 
f 


conditions affecting fence metals, qualify them to extend the protective life 
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MUSIC 


She Beats the Bands 


Will Leonard Sues be another Harry 
James? Maria Kramer certainly Siees & 80 
—she put him under contract last week, 
It doesn’t matter to her that the @l-year. 
old trumpeter is an unknown. As_ owner 
of the Lincoln and Edison Hotels in New 
York and the Roosevelt in Washington, 
she will make it her business to see to it 
that Sues becomes a somebody. 

And why should a hotel owner be inter: 
ested in building a dance band? The an- 
swer to that explains why Mrs. Kramer 
is the shrewd, highly successful business 
woman she: is. Big-name bands boost a 
hotel’s name—but big-name bands cost 
money. So, Mrs. Kramer tries to pick a 
coming winner, sign him up to a long- 
term contract, build his reputation with 
plenty of air time, and then cash in by 
forcing him to play for three or four years 
afterward at the same low rates at which 
he started. 

Harry James, for cimneniile, played the 
Lincoln’s Blue Room last November. He 
may have been the year’s new No. 1 band, 
but he still had to play the date at union 
minimum scale—the only terms on which 
Mrs. Kramer will sign any orchestra. This 
meant that James himself had to foot the 
difference between the approximately $75 
union minimum he got from Mrs. Kramer 
and the $150 to $200 he pays some of his 
men. 

Mrs. Kramer had simply been smart 
enough to sign up James when he was 
playing at the Campus of the 1940 New 
York World’s Fair. He was known then, 
but not well known enough to afford to 
turn down the ten or twelve weekly 
radio broadcasts on which Mrs. Kramer 
willingly spends $1,200. Radio time not 
only builds an orchestra—it. also adver- 
tises a hotel. 

Naturally, this kind of thing does not 
make Mrs. Kramer too popular in cer- 
tain musical circles, but it certainly makes 
her a power to be reckoned with. For 
what hopeful young stick waver can forget 
that Artie Shaw was just a handsome 
clarinet player with a promising jump 
band when Mrs. Kramer first heard him 
in the summer of 1989? He left the Lin- 
coln the following winter the idol of the 
jitterbugs. And when Shaw managed to 
go on to greater things, and she was look- 
ing for another handsome young clarinet 
player (to her, a leader’s looks are as im- 
portant as his jive), Mrs. Kramer found 
Jerry Wald at the Roseland in New York. 

Anyone in the hotel or band business 
will admit Mrs. Kramer is a remarkable 
woman—how remarkable depends on the 
point of view, since no one can admit 
having bested her in a business deal. 

Born Maria de Ramirez in Arizona, she 
says she is of Spanish, Aztec, and Irish 
ancestry. Just before the last war she was 
in Paris studying voice (she can also play 
a hot trombone) ; during the war she drove 
an ambulance for the British; after it she 
returned to New York and opened a Fifth 
Avenue dress shop. Her. landlord then was 














Mrs. Kramer ‘builds bandleaders 


one Max J. Kramer. He wanted to tear 
down the building: she was his only tenant 
who refused permission. She will ‘tell you 
now that he married her to get the release. 

When it became obvious to Kramer she 
knew what she was about, he turned his 
Edison Hotel over to her in 1931. Seven 
years later she bought the Lincoln with 
a $7,000,000 check. A year ago she took 
over the Roosevelt in Washington. Need- 
less to say, they are all making money. 
Her latest negotiations concern the ultra 
Ritz-Carlton in New York. If she gets it 
and puts a hot band into that citadel of 
the last-time-I-saw-Paris set, that will 
really be something. 


RECORD WEEK 


Smetius: SympHony No. 7. Vladimir 
Golschmann and the St. Louis Symphony. 
Victor. Three 12-inch records in album, 
$3.50. An important album because it 
_ Inakes the massive, one-movement Sibelius 
Seventh available separately for the first 
time. Otherwise, the Koussevitsky version 
—obtainable only in the expensive Eng- 
lish Sibelius Society Set—is preferable. The 
boys in the control room, however, did a 
fine job with the sound. 


SHostakovicu: String Quartet Opus 
49. Stuyvesant String Quartet. Columbia. 
Two 12-inch records in album. $2.50. This 
neat, restrained, and precise work should 
be sufficient proof to his critics that the 
author of the cosmic and chaotic Leningrad 
symphony is not always cosmic and cha- 
otic. A minor miracle is that the Stuyvesant 
Quartet can still play the piece so en- 
thusiastically after having done it in con- 
cert more than 30 times in a single season. 


Von Supre: Mornina, Noon anp NicHt 
IN Vienna Overture. Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the London Philharmonic. Columbia. 
One 12-inch record, $1. Played by Sir 

mas without the usual movie-house 
corn, this music-hall stand-by becomes a 
gay and charming bit of music. 


The mighty power of dependable Continental Red 
Seal Engines is serving our fighters on land, sea, 
and in the air. it is also serving for industry, in 
the oil fields, and on our farms —. serving to 
keep alight the inspiration and unconquerable * 
“Power to Win’’ of American Liberty. 








Picers of daring Subchasers ... 


To ot: a deadly pattern of ins 
bombs . 


To sweep our waters clean of Nazi 
submarines. . 


It’s the job of American Industry to 
produce and equip patrol craft by the 
thousand. 


It calls for all-out effort from yards 
that never built Navy craft before . . . 
from manufacturers of Marine equip- 
ment and fittings. 


In every war plant, heating is a major 
problem . . . for proper heat means in- 
creased production. 


For 50 years, steam has been recog- 
nized as the outstanding heating me- 
dium. Steam, harnessed and brought 
under control with Webster Steam Heat- 
ing Equipment, has proved its ability 
to provide maximum comfort, economy 
and trouble-free operation. . 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available under W.P.B. Order P-84. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities 
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' for a fourth term, 








a or later all postwar plans 
and speculations on the domestic front 


that will determine which party will 
control the national administration 
after 1944. If Mr. Roosevelt is elected 
business manage- 
ment, agriculture, labor and the average 
man, as well, will have to figure on a 
good many certainties—some pleasant, 
some unpleasant. If any one of a dozen 
possible Republican candidates win, an 
altogether different set of circumstances 
will confront us. It’s wise, therefore, to 
test the political drift occasionally. 

Currents in the stream of public 
opinion are complex and deep. But the 
logs on the surface are visible and 
tangible. The results of the election 
of 1944, even if Mr. Roosevelt runs 
again, can be anticipated only as we 
can anticipate the behavior of party 
leaders. 

When state leaders, national com- 
mitteemen, senators and congressmen 
bolt the party line, grow loud: in 
criticism or keep an ominous silence, 
watch out for a change. To look back 
one hundred years is to see the evidence. 
In 1844 the Whigs nominated the most 
popular man in the United States, 
Henry Clay. The Democrats, in the 
interest of unity, cast aside their heroes 
and nominated the “dark horse,” Polk, 
who, on the first seven ballots in the 
convention, received no votes at all. 
Unity won over popularity in the elec- 
tion. In 1848 a Democratic split in New 
York, not unlike the fight that is now 
under way between the President and 
Mr. Farley, threw the election to the 
Whigs. Since then, there have been 23 
Presidential elections. In only four has 
a party in power for three terms or 
more been turned out. In every one of 
those four instances—1860, 1884, 1912 
and 1932—the decisive element was a 
party split in which national leaders 
bolted the party completely. 

In the election last November, ac- 
cording to Dr. Gallup’s recent poll, 
enough states shifted to have thrown a 
Presidential election to the Republicans. 
But an even more ominous signpost for 
the Democrats is the poor health of the 
party now. 

No one ever called to the party chair- 
manship realized more clearly what 
fighting lay ahead, and no one ever 
hated to fight more than Frank Walker. 
No doubt Mr. Roosevelt selected Mr. 
Walker for the same reasons that im- 
pelled Darius to pick Daniel: “Foras- 
much as he was faithful,” as the Good 


Democratic Dissension 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


must reckon with the political currents — 


Book says. Like Darius, Mr. Roosevelt 
has deposited his man in a den of lions. 
But the Postmaster General is no 
Daniel. Nor is an angel likely to “shut 
the lions’ mouths”—not the mouths of 
these lions. : 

Perhaps the lions of the left will sub- 
side after their current complaints about 
our North African policy have been 
silenced by new war developments. But 
the lions of the right—the party leaders 
who for years have complained bitterly 
about “the bureaucrats” who get the 
jobs although they never carried a 
precinct, the senators and congressmen 
who resent the influence of labor in the 
Administration, the Southern leaders 
who are deeply disturbed about Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s and Mr. Wallace’s utter- 
ances, the nine Democratic leaders of 
the Middle West who had an indigna- 
tion meeting of their own in Omaha 
after the election—these will be hard 
to placate. When enough Democratic 
senators refused te approve the Flynn 
nomination to defeat it, this party con- 
flict was revealed with brutal clarity. 

A certain aftermath of the Flynn 
affair will be a resumption of open party 
warfare in New York. Meantime, it is 
no oe, amp to say that the Demo- 
cratic South is in revolt against the 
New Deal. This writer saw and heard 
enough in a recent trip to the South to 
be convinced of that. Ex-Governor 
Dixon of Alabama and Governor Jones 
of Louisiana have been outspoken. 
Dixon went so far. as to suggest that 
the Southern States might retain their 
Democratic character legally, but elect 
electors unpledged to the candidate of 
the party convention in 1944. 


tent ala a a a er eine, 


Two possibilities are ahead in 1944. 
The convention may be dominated by 
the New Deal, and Mr. Roosevelt or 
someone named by him will be nomi- 
nated. In that case, the Republican 
party may nominate a Democrat for 
Vice President and bid for the many 
Democrats who are, even now, so far 
off the reservation that they would pre- 
fer Republican victory to a continuance 
of their present intraparty status. Or, 
the Democratic organization may con- 
trol the convention and nominate a 
conservative. in that case, a third party, 
headed by Mr. Roosevelt himself, may 
emerge. Then 1912 would be repeated. 

Predictions for 1944 are difficult, but 
there need be no doubt about present 
conditions within the Democratic party. 
It is torn with revolt from East to West 
and North to South.: 
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Agripol 


can “take it” when natural rubber can’t 





When RCI chemists set out to find a quick answer to 
America’s urgent need for rubber, they had two objec- 
tives in mind. They wanted, of course, to reproduce 
the desirable characteristics of natural rubber. But 
they also sought something better—something less 
susceptible to the hazards run by rubber in industrial 
applications. 


They found the answer in Agripol—a synthetic closely 
duplicating the good attributes of natural rubber—and 


far superior in resistance to heat, cold, oxidation, oil 
and acids! 


And that's only half the story. Agripol can not only 
“take it” when natural rubber can't; Agripol has these 
cdded advantages: It is the first chemurgic rubber, 


CHEMURGIC RUBBER e INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
- INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL COLORS e SYNTHETIC RESINS 


made from materials now grown in vast quantities on 
American farms. It can be fabricated with present 
equipment of rubber goods manufacturers. And it is 
available right now in volume sufficient to relieve 
substantially America’s rubber problem. 


Other unique and valuable chemical products have 
come from RCI. Many more are in prospect. But— 
because of its quality, its timeliness, and its potential 
as a factor in uniting agriculture and industry—RCI 
is particularly proud of Agripol. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. Other Plants: Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; South San Francisco, Calif; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia. 














KEEPING 
The thing I mind, these busy times, 
Is getting out of touch 
With Tom, that boyhood friend of mine, 
Who’s always meant 50 much. 
But yesterday we finally found 
A half an hour’s grace, 


For a drink of Seagram’s “7” 
At our favorite meeting place. . 


It was worth a lot to see him 
And to hear his cheerful voice, 
While we sipped the savory 7 Crown 
That’s always been our choice. 
And we swore that we'd repeat it 
That no matter what ensued 
Every now and then we'd manage 
Such a quiet interlude. 


ae 
“IN TOUCH’ with the taste of the 
times... full-flavored and hearty 
yet light-hearted ...a-can’t- 
be-copied blend of Seagram's 
most sparingly-used whiskies... 
carefully toned and smoothed 
with pedigreed soft-stilled neu- 


tral spiri " 
l spirits...“the most savory 


whiskey of them all.” ’ 
i Seagrams 
Most PLEasING on Co 
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Least TaxinG 
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‘Seagram’s 7 Crown Blende f orporation uuiain, 
y lended Whis , 65 i P ry. 
iskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram Distill C 
- ters rporati ‘sler ildi ‘ 
oA » Chi ler Build > New York. 





